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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. .. .. Special attention 
iven to Church, Co ore, and Academy Bells..... 

filustrated Catalogue sent . 18 zz 


“Special Educational Notices. 


PRINOE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 


Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 


in September. ; 
33 ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


ELOCUTION. Fall Course. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Class and private instruction. Send for Prospectus. 31h 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Boston UNIVERSITY—Wys. F. Warren, LL.D., 

President. For information concerning any t 

address the appropriate D Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology— Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, Li. D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


OABLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. STRONG, D.D. 


Deve COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 

Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 

pen 32m 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


ses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 


AW DEPARTMENT of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, lowa City. The eleventh annual course begins 
Sept. 16th, 1875. egular course completed in one year, 
and degree admits to practice. Advanced course or secon 
ear open to all graduates without charge. Tuition $50.00 for 
fall course, Or $20.00 per term. A thoroughly systematized 
course of study, with daily exercises in Pleading and Practice 
throughout the year. For catalogues or information address 
the Chancellor, Wm. G. Hammonp, Iowa City, Ia. 30m 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address 


GILMAN H, TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Attention of Teachers 


Is requested for the Educational Publications of Ge. 
PUTNAM’S SOWS, which include 
Hart’s German Classics (adopted in Yale, Cornell, Bowdoin, 
Princeton, Columbia, Trinity, Union, and many other Colle- 
ges and Schools), the Elementary and Advanced Science 
Series, the Series of School and Household Atlases (Clas- 
sical, Historical, and General), and Standard Text-books, 
low-priced and handsomely printed, on Art, Astronomy, Bot- 
any, Chemistry, Elocution, Geography, Geology, Geometry, 
History, Literature, Mechanics, Mathematics, Mental Sci- 
ence, Naval Science, Pedagogy, and Political Economy.— 
Full descriptive catalogues, with specimen pages, supplied 
on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
35 Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New-York. 


10 PER CENT NET! 


Improved Farm First M e Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to pave edie of the value ascer- 
tained personal inspection. In many years business, 
have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest promptly, 
semi-annually, in New York. No customer of ours ever 
bag a day for interest, not even during the hardest time 
that Kansas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
cartels Send for References in every State in 
@ Union, J. W. r'KINS & E CO., 

AWRENCE, NSAS. 

a Collections throughout the West a specialty. 35 


Schools for Teachers, 
Teachers for Schools, 
Professors for Colleges, 
Instructors for Families, 


Furnished by the 


NEW-ENG. BUREAU EDUCATION, 
1 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional ore conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


TNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
iii. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLL Gi OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D. 


“NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dlinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
44 logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


MABrEtrTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Ciark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 

For particulars address C. H. Fowier, D.D., Prest. 

Colt. of Lit. and Science—Prot. D. Bonbright, ‘A.M., Dean. 

College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., rd 

Woman's College o Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 

College of aw (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 


nnister, Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. Judge H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. S. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 


Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
‘onservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gangs, D.D., President. 25 


G YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 


organized: 

ll. of Lib’] Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrtn, A. M., Registrar. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maiti, Swarthmore, Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Capen, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to me Stittz, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


‘Wy MARYLAND COLLEGE for stu- 
dents of both sexes in separate departments, each 
having full corps of instructors. J.T. Warp, D.D., Presi- 
dent, Md. 27 


Waite COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’ t. 


Wy mares UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JosepH Cummincs, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information address F. B. Dexter, Secretary. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


D®Ew THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D. Madison, N. J. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J.V. Lansina, Albany, N.Y. 


RRELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For ci and information apply to 
Austin Fiunt, Secretary. 


WycLeEctIo MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
“1 New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
Rosert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
_ For circulars address Joun A. Murpny, M.D 29 m 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard Umwersity. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information 
J. W. Dowuinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De entt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th street. 


UNI. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical De 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurang, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGues, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. STaey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 2z 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific D 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


PEBEFABATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLtn,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brush, New Haven, Ct. 


GCHoOoL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


HE JOHN C. GREEN SCHOOL OF SCI- 

ENCE, Princeton College. The next year of this In- 
stitution will begin Sept. 8, 1875. A department of Civil 
Engineering has been added. For circulars. apply to Rev. 
WituraM Harris, Treasurer, Princeton, N. J 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BuRBANK, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
y Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGser, D.D., Pres. 


Ogit-ses FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Ph.D. 


» Phil- 
OGERS, 


(LOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Superior advantages in every depart- 
ment. For circulars, address the Prin., Miss Emity NE.son. 


SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
AvuBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. Terms reasonable, 
24 Address Cuarues C. BraGpon, Principal. 
MAPLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for | Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. | 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 


‘| England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 


all departments thoroughly sustained ; a corps of twelve su- 
vier’ instrecters. Send Tor catalogue. ‘Address Prof. H. 
. Greens, Principal. 15 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. 


W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
CQBAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, 
The different departments, Kinde rten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. 1" 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. Suorgs, A.M., Prine. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


49 SNow STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Unsurpassed in all its appointments. 

New school building. 

Fourteen (14) regular and special teachers. 

Therough course in each department. 

Fits for business, Scientific schools, or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. 

No place for drones or imbeciles. Tuition moderate. 

For catalogue address the Principals, 

25m MOWRY & GOFF. 


GROVE 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


—265 Boylston 
usiness, Military, 


Boarding and Day School for Young Lag » 
Established in 1820. Reopens Sept¢ 22d, 
29m Miss Marta P. Monrort,/ Apal. 


ILMANTON ACADEMY, Gilmantor by al. 88th 
school year, commencing Aug. 25th. Py &?4 superior 
advantages. Apply to W. A. Degrina, Pri ,? A. 26m 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — Sov /illiamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Establir’ 4 m 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Sci 4Y ¢ School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. A Principal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY « Greenwich, R. I. 

Preparatory Department of Bog niversity. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any ce ,& _ First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. A 4s Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
LEE, Principal. 10 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 9 


Mestre VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridg 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Paren 
care and t h instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
EW BRITAIN SEMINARY. A Family snd Day 
School for young ladies. Address D. N. Camp, New 
Britain, Conn. 28 m 
RINCETON COLLEGE School, 
Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th. Address the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. or Rev. WitttAM Harris, 
Treasurer of the College. ; 30m 


EEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Opens Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 per year. 
Send for circular to Messrs. Wricut & Donacp. 4om 
COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

New Brunswick, N. F. 
and Day School. 
prepared for College, Business, or Scientific schools. 

Rev. Sami. Locxwoop, Ph.D., Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. Rev. ABRAM THompson, Rector. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Principal. 


FRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Steppins, A.M. 
ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 
EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 24m 


A Dosen 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersitea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., 15 2 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


The Collegiate year i 
ular Lecture the Winter. 


yee 4th, 187 closes July rst. The 
is a rea in hich i given chic By 
itations. begins October 21st, 1875. 


President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Cl 
oxicol. 8S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
i. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. _ term, 

oo; Laboratory expenses, $10.00 ; be 
tor’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fe, $36 For 
further information address C. A. LINDSL Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


PULTE HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGE 


Corner Seventh and Mound Sts., 
CINCINNA TY, OH7O. 


The regular session 
commences Sept. 30th 
and continues till the 
begins Sept. 15th. 

The special feature 
of this College is the 
y= attention paid to Clin- 

ical Instruction—the 


Dm. The expense to the 
student in attending 
lectures at this College 
is less than at any 
R other institution in the 
country offering equal 
= advantages. 
For information as to fees, etc., etc., address 
J. D. BUCK, M.D., Registrar, 
305 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Ws. Owens, M. D., Dean. 27m 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 
East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T. D., LL. D., Presipent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. | Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemist 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and 
John H. Van Amri ms A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., —— 
J. 8S. Newberry, M. D.. LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, F 


The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 


the Degree of E: of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engi ing; II. Minin eee tL. 
IV. ogy and Natural malt 
ical and ied C . There isa Lo oon 
those not fr the regular courses. Persens not can- 
didates aed wy arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the witout previous 

ination. 


For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 


STATE 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fifteen 
minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is under the i instruction of an 
Most liberal aid to needy 
by rships and gratuities. Ne one of correct and stu- 
dious habits need fear being obliged to relinquish his course 
for lack of pecuniary resources. 
Four courses of study are offered— 


et ae course of four years for the degree 
An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


C. E. 
eee course ef two years for the degree 
A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
~~ 5 for graduates, four for all others, for the degree 
Requirement for admission, the usual standard of New- 


xaminations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 

For Catalogue or additional particulars address 

Pror. CHAS. E. FAY, 
College Hi ass. 


> 


CONNECTICUT 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


The term opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. The full 
course of study occupies two years. A Special class in 
Drawing, from the beginning of the term till the Thanks- 
giving recess, under the instruction of Miss Browning, late 
a student in the South Kensington Museum ef London, 
will furnish the teachers of Connecticut an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the yy b= this important art. 

For catalogue, ew Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 


R course of study two 
cpa and Advanced Course has been established for 
i of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in pub- 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwatt, C. P. S., 
idence, R. I. 


(OWPERTHWAIT C0.'8 
Epucariona Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR’S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,5 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


A New Candidate. 


Sampson's Examination | Record, ror Pusiic 
Private SCHOOLS, shows the results of all examinations, and 
summary of Tardiness, Presence, Absence, and Deportment, 
Bound in covers. Sample pages gratis; sample copy 
post-paid, 50 cents. 
BOSTWICK & CO., 


C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 


26 m COLUMBUS, US, ONTO. 


Bellevue Hospital 


Medical College, 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF 1875--’76. 


THE COLLEGIATE YEAR in this Institution embraces 


and a Summer Session. THE PRELIMINARY AUTUM 


ppedins inary Autumnal Term, the Regular Winter Sessio 
AL TERM for 1875-1876 will on 
During the Preliminary Term, clin- 


en in precisely the same number and order as in the 


Regular 
nesday, September 29, 1875, and end about the 1st of 


15, 1875, the be given of the Regular Session. 
jay THE REGULAR. SESSIO will commence on Wednesda 
March, 1876. FACULTY. 


Emeritus Protessor of Obstetrics and 
JAMES R. WOOD, M.D., LL-D., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery. 


ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Diseases of Women and Children, and President of the College. 


FORDYCE BARKER, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Midwifery and Diseases of Women. 


AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 


W. H. M.D., 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery with Diseases 
of Genito-Urinary System and Clinical Surgery. 
LEWIS M.D., 


WILLIAM T. LUSK, M.D., 
Professor of Obste bstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
inical 
EDMUND R. M.D., LL.D., 


Professor 
. EDWARD G. JAX 
Lecturer on Materia Medica a a Seno and Clin. Med. 
AUSTIN FLINT, 


Professor of Fractures and Disloca-| Professor of Physiol nd Ph 
ALEXANDER B. M M. D., ALPHEUS 1 B. CROSBY, Ba. yo 
Professor of Clinical and Operative Surgery. of Descriptive and Surgical A natomy. 
R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 
Professors of Special Departments, Ete. 
HENRY D. pores, § M.D. EDWARD L. KEYS M.D., 
of Ophthalmology and b Prof. of Dermatol., and Adjunct to Chair of ” Prine. of Surg. 
JOHN P. GRAY, M.D., Professor HARP G. JANEWAY, M.D, 
Prot. of Psychol Medicine and Medi 1 Juri Pathological aid Practical Anotomy. (Demon- 
FEES FOR THE REGULAR SESSION. 
00 the ent Ragnar Tem, including Clinical Lectures........$140 00 
Demonstrators Ticket (including maicri iding 1 material for dissection ») 


the 
of the College, Peso AUS AUSTIN FLINT, 


Hclectic Fiducational Series. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


New Books — Just |ssued. 
Harvey's Language Lessons. 


First Lessons in the English Language; Tuomas W. 
Harvey, A.M., author of Elementary Grammar, and 
Practical Grammar of the English Language, and of the 
Graded-School Readers. 12mo, 80 pages, sogeted. 
Price 30 cents. Single sample copies and supplies for 
first introduction, 22 cents; supplies for iatrodection | in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 15 cents 
per copy. 


Thalheimer’s History of England. 


A History of England for the Use of Schools; by M. E. 
THALHEIMER, author of and Medizval and 
Modern History. 12mo, 288 es, illustrated. Price 
$1.50. Supplies for first introduction, and single sample 
copies for examination with a view to first introduction, 
$1.13 per copy. 


Ray’s Differential & Integral Calculus. 


Elements ot | be Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 
nd Applications to Analysis and Geometry ; 

by jams G. Cviark, A.M., Professor in William Jewell 

College. 8vo, sheep, 440 pages. Price $2.25. Sample 

ouulile for first introduction, and single sample copies 

for examination with a view to first introduction, $1.69 


per copy. 


Schuyler’s Trigonom’y & Mensuration. 


Plane and and Mensuration; by 
A. Scnuyier, L Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Logic in in Baldwin University, author of Prin- 

ciples of Logic, Complete Algebra, and Surveying and 

Movlguiian. 8vo, cloth, 184 pages and Logarithmic 
Tables. Price $1.50. Supplies ie first introduction, 
and single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction, $1.13. 


Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


A Manual of English Rhetoric, designed for the 3 of 
classes in High Schools and Colleges; by A. D. Hep- 
BURN, Professor in Davidson College, N.C. 12mo, cloth, 
280 pages. Price $1.25. Single sample copies and su 
plies for first introduction, 94 cents; for introduction in 
exchange for other corresponding books in use, 63 cts. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and 


Primary Speller. 


BY THOS. W. HARVEY, A.M,, 
Author of Elemen. and Practical Grammar of English Lang. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 
[1st, Retail; 2d, Introduction; 3d, Exchange price.] 


Harvey's Graded-School First Reader, $.20 .15 .10 
Harvey’s Graded-School Second Reader, .45 .34 .23 
Harvey’s Graded-School Third Reader, .60 .45 .30 
Harvey's Graded-School Fourth Reader, .90 .68 .45 
Harvey’s Graded-School Fifth Reader, 1.15 .87 .58 
Harvey’s Graded-School Primary Speller, .20 .15 .10 

Single sample copies for examination, with a view to first 
introduction, sent by mail post-paid on receipt of “ Intro- 
duction” price. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic Historical Adlas. 

Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes, 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 

Kriisi’s Life of Pestalozzi, 

White’s Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Harveys Language Course. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 

Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 

Eclectic Classical Series. 

Duffet’s French Method. 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 


& 


Descriptive Crrcucars Price List on ap- 
PLICATION. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 29 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


‘Swiaton’s Geographical. Course 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of “ Word-Book Series,” ‘Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 
In the preparation of these works the author has not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 
The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 
ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 


Grades, and as a complete Shorter rse. 128 pages, 
8vo. (Ready about Sept. 1st.) 
ysic ndust: and a y for eac 
State in the Union. for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. ae pages, 4to. $2.00. 
*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these phies. A copy of the “ ELEMENTARY 
Gsocraruy” will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 
the “ Comp_ete GroGrapuy’’ on receipt of $1.00, if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


Ir. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics. 


Epitep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Science oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the handsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 

FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 


COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 
462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. | 
284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. } 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part Il. Price 80 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and. of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on appiication. 


White’s Progressive Art Studies. 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Wuire has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at_ far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive a and ohana Graded System 
in the various branches of Art, In- 

ial, Ornamental Landscape, Animal, and Figure 


NOW READY. 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with of Ly Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 

A Lines and their Combinations.... Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrams ....c.eescccscees Price 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ...-++++++++++++ Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies + +++» Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/e- 
mentary Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 

*,* Tug EpucaTionat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, Adams & Co., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
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APENSES.—~2RC Ice Ul COURSE, INCIUGINE mstruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, | rs 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
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Old Cambridge.” 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
At the Dinner in Memorial Hall, Cambridge, July 3d, 1875. 
And can it be youv’e found a place 
Within this consecrated space, 
Which makes so fine a show, 
For one of Rip Van Winkle’s race ? 
And is it really so? 
Who wants an old, receipted bill ? 
Who fishes in the Frog-pond still ? 
Who digs last year’s potato-hill ? 
That’s what he’d like to know! 


I came but as the swallow dips, 
Just touching with her feather-tips 
The shining wave below, 
To sit with pleasure-murmuring lips, 
And listen to the flow 
Of Elmwood’s sparkling Hippocrene,— 
To tread once more my native green, 
To sigh unheard, to smile unseen,— 
hat’s what I’d have you know. 


But since the common lot I’ve shared 

(We all are sitting “ unprepared ” 
Like culprits in a row, 

Whose heads are down, whose necks are bared 
To wait the headsman’s blow), 

I'd like to shift my task to you, 

By asking just a thing or two 

About the good old times I knew: 
Here’s what I want to know: 


The yellow meet’n’-house—can = tell 
Just where it stood before it fel 
Prey of the leveling foe? 
Our dear old temple, loved so well, 
By ruthless hands laid low. 
Where, tell me, was the Deacon’s pew ? 
Whose hair was braided in a queue? 
(For there were pigtails not a few)— 
That’s what I’d Jike to know. 


The bell—can you recall its clang? 
And how the seats would slam and bang ? 

The viol and its bow? 

The basso’s trump before he sang? 

And sweet-voiced Nat. Monroe? 
Where was it old Judge Winthrop sat? 
Who wore the last three-cornered hat? 
Was Israel Porter lean or fat ? 

That’s what I’d like to know. 


Tell where the market used to be 
That stood beside the murdered tree? 

Whose dog to church would go? 
Old Marcus Reemie, who was he ? 

Who were the brothers Snow ? 
Does not your memory slightly fail 
About that great September gale 
Whereof one told a moving tale ? 

As Cambridge boys should know. 


I question—but you answer not— 
Dear me! and have I quite forgot 
How five score years ago, 
Just on this very blessed spot 
The summer leaves below, 
Before his home-spun ranks arrayed, 
In green New England’s elm-bough shade 
The great Virginian drew the blade 
Ring George full soon should know ! 


O George the Third! you found it true 
Our George was more than double you, 
For Nature made him so. 


Not much a jeweled cap can do 

If brains are scant and slow. 
Ah, not like that his laurel crown 
Whose presence gilded with renown 
Our brave old academic town, 

As all her children know! 


To-day we meet with loud acclaim 
To tell mankind that here he came, 

With hearts that throb and glow: 
Ours is a portion of his fame, 

Our trumpets needs must blow! 
On yonder hill the Lion fell, 
But here was chipped the Eagle’s shell— 
That little hatchet did it well, 

We mean the world shall know! 


Written Examinations in College. 
BY H. H. BALLARD. 


Marks and prizes are used to induce lazy students to 
study, and to pay industrious students for hard work. 
Appealing to pride, ambition, and desire for paternal 
approval, the little grimy books with their mystic rows 
of “o's” and “x’s” promote study and dishonesty. 
A good deal of fault is found with them, but they are 
on the whole a success. It is their business to secure 
better recitations, and they do it. If chance had less 
to do with them, it would be better. They pretend to 
give your scholarship to the one-thousandth of a unit. 
They don’t do it. 

The reason is plain. The professors are all honest 
men ; they do not exhibit favoritism ; they use lot. 
Chance is honest; it is not just. Students are not 
ranked according to their knowledge of the subject ; 
they ought to be. They are ranked according to the 
instructor’s memory of the manner in which they re- 
cited the particular part of the lesson which they hap- 
pened to get. The names are shuffled ; the forefinger 
is moistened ; your name appears adhering to its tip. 
You flunk ; —a zero goes against your name. But you 
knew every other question in the lesson. “ The 
next,” and Jones’ name is harpooned from the shoal 
upon the desk. Jones “rushes” ; he gets an “ X ;” but 
that was the only part of the lesson he knew. The 
danger of unfairness from this source is so great that 
most teachers do not mark strictly according to recita- 
tion. ‘They have told me so. Brown hasn’t missed a 
question this term. To-day he flunks. “ He would 
probably have done better on another passage. I 
guess I’ll mark him about 8.” Jones has flunked every 
day for a week. To-day he makes a perfect recitation. 
“ Ah, he was lucky ; but I’m afraid he cheated me ; I’ll 
call him 7.” Thus a man’s previous run of excellence 
or good-fortune acts as a balance-wheel on future dis- 
asters ; and past failures render future success improb- 
able. 

Bad as the present marking system is acknowl- 
edged to be, it is better than none. Spurs are nec- 
essary, even if they only serve to make ponies go 
more brisk. But if some method could be devised by 
which students could be rated adcording to their actual 
understanding of the subject in hand, and marked in 
such a way as could be easily understood, there would 
be more cheerful study, and less “grubbing,” grum- 
bling, “ fakiring,” jealousy, and discouragement. 

It seems to me that written examinations, occurring 
once a month, would succeed in doing the work of 
marks, without incurring the disadvantages which ac- 
company them. In the first place, every student would 
then have the same questions to answer as every other. 
He would also have just as many of them. In the sec- 
ond place, there would be no opportunity of “ talking 
against time.” The question is in print ; it remains 
unaltered ; it means what it says, and it can either be 


answered, or it can not. The answer being written, 
must be definite or nothing. 


Again, in the recitation, some are disconcerted by the 
position of standing, and by the concentrated gaze of 
their classmates ; while others are by these very things 
stimulated and encouraged. This factor of unfairness 
would be removed. There would be greater danger in 
dishonesty ; for if it is understood that any attempt at 
unfairness reduces the mark to zero, many will hesitate 
before risking a months’ work for the sake of a little 
better paper. 

But the greatest advantage to be derived from the 
substitution of monthly for daily marks, is the accuracy 
which is secured. There are, for instance, ten ques- 
tions. A freshman can comprehend that if three of 
the ten questions are missed, his proper mark is 7. 


Finally, I am convinced that it will be found less irk- 
some for the instructor to look over fifty papers once a 
month, and determine the exact standing of each man, 
than it now is to daily fill his book with hap-hazard 
marks, and average them at the end of the term and 
year. If it be feared that the daily recitations would 
suffer under this plan, and that “cramming” would be 
excessively fostered, it may be replied that those who 
study for love of it, will not be influenced by the fact 
that they are not to be marked at once; those who 
study for marks will have shrewdness enough to per- 
ceive that unless each day’s work is thoroughly done, 
the month’s work will be a failure ; and those who study 
to “keep in” will be forced to “cram” twelve times a 
year instead of three, and will therefore learn about 
four times as much as now. Probably the simple fact 
of accurate ranking would be sufficient to greatly in- 
crease the amount of study done ; but if higher pres- 
sure be needed, prizes may be given according to marks 
thus definitely ascertained; and a certain per cent., 
say .70, may be made the condition for continuance in 
the class. 

“ But we have too many examinations now. We used 
to have biennials and quadrennials, and who knows 
what ; and now that we have gotten rid of those old 
relics of barbarism, why recommend a step back into 
the past?” The trouble with annua/s is not that there 
are too many of them, but that they are too far apart. 
It requires a great strain to recall a year’s work ina 
day. The more frequent the examination, the easier it 
becomes. If every advance lesson were to include a 
review of the one recited the day before, and every 
Friday were devoted to a review of ground trodden 
since Monday morning, we should find at the end of 
the four weeks all of our old dread of examinations 
gone, and in its place feel a real pleasure in gathering 
up the loose ends of knowledge and tying them into a 
Gordian knot. 

If further arguments for frequent written examina- 
tions as a basis of gradation are needed, consider the 
fact that this plan is now being successfully adopted in 
hundreds of schools of. fevery grade, from Boston to 
St. Louis. We hear that it works most satisfactorily in 
graded schools ; and in the higher schools of Boston 
the only trouble is that the scholars become too much 
stimulated, and study too eagerly for their health. This 
might be the case in our colleges, but the time when it 
shall be necessary to forcibly restrain our youth from a 
dangerous consumption of midnight oil will more prob- 
ably be in that blissful era of the future when gas shall 
glare in every hall, and the chapel bell forget to ring 
on Sunday mornings. 


To give a practical illustration of the plan, I append 
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a set of question and answers, representing an exam- 
ination in Juvenal, The answers are marked not too 
rigidly, and the average given below: 
QUESTIONS. 
1. Quamvis digressu veteris confusus amici, 

Laudo tamen vacuis quod sedem figere Cumis 

Destinet, atque unum civem donare Sibyllae. 

Janua Baiarum est, et gratum litus amoeni 

Secessus. Ego vel Prochytam praepono Suburrae. 

Nam quid tam miserum, tam solum vidimus, ut non 

Deterius credas horrere incendia, lapsus 

Tectorum assiduos, ac mille pericula saevae 

Urbis, et Augusto recitantes mense poétas ? 


2. Parts of figere, and praepono ? 
3. Why is credas in the subjunctive ? 
4. What was Prochyta? 
5- English words from urdis ? 
6. Composition of digressu ? 
7- What are the synonyms of amoenus, and the differences 
in meaning ? 
8. Who were the Sibyls? 
. g. What is the genitive of solus? 
10. What other adjectives are similar ? 
ANSWERS. 

1. Though troubled at the departure of an old friend, I 
yet approve that he purposes to fix his abode at quiet 
Cumae, and to give one citizen to the Sibyl. It is the 
gate of Baiae and a grateful shore of a delightful re- 
treat. I prefer even Prochyta to Suburra. For what 
do we see so pitiable, so lonely, that you would not 
think it worse to dread fires, the continual falling of 
houses, and a thousand dangers of the cruel city... . | | 


2. Figo—ere—xi—xum ; praepono, onére, dsui, Ssitum. _Io 
3. “Result,” after “ut, ne, quo, quin, quominus.” 
4- A small island in the Tyrrhenian sea. _1o 
6. De and gradior. ° _o 
8. Women, supposed to be inspired with gift of prophecy. | 10 
10. Unus, totus, alter, uter, neuter. 7 


After the papers have been examined and marked, 
they should be returned to the student, who will not 
only see “ How I got that mark,” but will learn what 
errors to avoid in future. 

Whether or no monthly written examinations could 
perfectly supply the place of annuals, and also save the 
trouble and uncertainty of daily marking, can best be 
known by trial. The experiment is a cheap one, and 
the results to be gained, if successful, seem to warrant 
a trial. 


Tue GLory or THE SkIES.—It was a mild, serene, 
midsummer’s night—the sky was without a cloud—the 
winds were whist. The moon, then in the last quarter, 
had just risen, and the stars shone with a spectral lustre 
but little affected by her presence. Jupiter, two hours 
high, was the herald of the day ; the Pleiades, just above 
the horizon, shed their sweet influences in the east ; 
Lyra sparkled near the zenith ; Andromeda veiled her 
newly-discovered glories from the naked eye in the 
south ; the steady pointers far beneath the pole looked 
meekly up from the depths of the north to their sover- 
eign. The timid approach of twilight became more 
perceptible ; the intense blue of the sky began to 
soften ; the smaller stars, like little children, went first 
to rest ; the sister beams of the Pleiades soon melted 
together ; but the bright constellations of the west and 
north remained unchanged. Steadily the wondrous 
transfiguration went on. Hands of angels, hidden from 
mortal eyes, shifted the scenery of the heavens ; the 
ge of night dissolved into ‘the glories of the dawn. 

he blue sky now turned more softly grey ; the great 
watch-stars shut up their holy eyes ; the east began to 
kindle. Faint streaks of purple soon blushed along the 
sky; the whole celestial concave was filled with the 
overflowing tide of the morning light, which came pour- 
ing down from above in one great ocean of radiance, 
till at length, as we reached the Blue Hills, a flash of 
purple fire blazed out from above the horizon, and 
turned the dewy tear-drops of flower and leaf into rubies 
and diamonds. In a few seconds, the everlasting gates 
of the morning were thrown wide open, and the lord of 

day, arrayed in glories too severe for the gaze of man, 


Oliver Goldsmith. 


BY F. C. CLARK A.M. 


Poor Goldsmith! Who does not know his story al- 
ready by heart? In whose memory is his name not 
held sacred? The oftener we peruse his life, the bet- 
ter do we feel by the perusal, and the more is he en- 
deared to us. In spite of his shortcomings we love the 
poor Irish lad. We love him for that very improvidence 
that characterized his whole life long. We are drawa 
towards him in his trials and struggles at Trinity Col- 
lege ; in his continual embarrassment for want of 
money ; in his passion for traveling, when he wandered 
from country to country with only his flute for solace, 
and now and then singing himself a supper and a night’s 
lodging. In spite of his many blunders, we cannot 
help loving him ; for he loved music, and none who love 
music have a hard heart. 

We meet him again in the great streets of London 
hawking a few songs to supply his starving stomach 
with food ; and again stealing out at night unobserved 
to hear them sung by some street musician. We can 
imagine how his heart throbbed with delight on hearing 
his own songs sung. 

We next painfully see him eking out a scanty subsist- 
ence as a poor and obscure writer in the great metrop- 
olis ; and though sick at heart for his natural improvi- 
dence, we cannot but honor him for sharing his hard- 
earned pence with some poor wretch. 

One very cold morning he is found hidden inside of 
his feather-bed, having parted, the night previous, with 
his blankets to render a poor woman more comfortable. 
Thoughtless of his own good, sympathizing with the 
sufferings of poor erring humanity, his life may be held 
up as an exemplar for many a man who has appeared 
of better repute in the eyes of the world. 

It is our wonder and admiration, that Goldsmith, un- 
der so many adverse circumstances never, during his 
most poignant suffering, despaired of achieving the 
fame for which he was thirsting. 

In Goldsmith’s life many lessons of the greatest value 
may be learned. Amid all his struggles with poverty, 
in spite of the scorn and harshness of the world ; with 
importunate creditors ever at his doors ; friendless and 
penniless, houseless, with scarcely clothing enough, not 
in pawn, to shelter him from the cold, and cover his 
nakedness, or even forced to beg for food: his happy 
nature never deserted him. He had ever a kind word 
or a kind deed for all, even when he stood in most need 
of kindness. 

Goldsmith has been accused of vanity. If this were 
true was it not natural? But if such masterpieces of 
literature as “The Traveller,” “ The Deserted Village,” 
and “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” are productive of van- 
ity, the world stands in need of more men as vain. 

The life of our poet also teaches us what may be 
overcome by obstinate effort,—by perseverance. Gold- 
smith had everything to render his lot peculiarly hard. 
His genius flowered late ; but his fame is the more de- 
served. He thus furnishes all, as thirsty for fame, with 
encouragement to strive amid the greatest obstacles, 
and never to despair. 

When his genius at last raised him up friends of the 
highest order, who were courted by royalty itself, and 
among whom was numbered the greatest genius the 
world of literature ever produced — to whom not even 
the fastidious, and almost despicable Boswell scorned 
to pay his court, and record in history — Goldsmith was 
the same good, generous, and poor Goldsmith still. 


Fame changed not his kind heart ; and he refused not’ 


to share his last sixpence with the poor. 

What a contrast does this one offer to the life of 
Sterne, or of Swift: the one happy in the most unfriendly 
circumstances, the others cold, melancholic, and even 
misanthropical. Nothing beautiful in the sight of Swift 
did anything possess. All was hollow, vague, and un- 
certain. In everything he saw tricks and depravity ; 


began his career. —Edward Everett. 


man, in his view, was a groveling animal,—a thing 


puffed with pride. Sterne was hardly better. Had 
their works not had something human about them, they 
would scarcely have survived the men. 

But Goldsmith’s life outshines these gloomy ones as 
a sunbeam, which suddenly breaking through the gloom 
of a mass of thunder-cloud, floods all with light and 
makes us, for the moment, forget the impending evil 
and our own littleness. 

As we close the record of his life’s struggles, we can- 
not but murmur again, Poor Goldsmith! the kind- 
hearted, generous, unselfish man! He left behind no 
wealth—not even enough to perform the last office in 
this life. But the silent cenotaph in Westminster Ab- 
bey, the noblest tribute of a grateful nation, and its 
modest but immortal inscription, tell their tale far bet- 
ter than fretted vault or carved mausoleum. 

His works are living monuments for nations yet un- 
born ; and they breathe forth the same love and charity 
for all, as were exemplified in the man. [If any life 
towers aloft, far above idle censure and criticism, it is 
that of the poor Irish lad who so sweetly sung the 
praises of 

“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain.” 


Strategy as an Element of School Government 


BY MISS N. C. WENTWORTH. 


The science of war teaches that in order to overcome 
the enemy it is necessary to be superior to him at the 
point of collision, and that the object of all strategic 
combinations should be to act as much as possible upon 
the enemy’s communications, or lines of operations, 
without exposing one’s own. In the eye of every pupil 
the teacher is, in a measure, a natural foe ; foe to his 
freedom of thought, of will, and of action, and the 
smothered fires of rebellion concealed in his breast 
only await the spark of a positive command (with pen- 
alty attached for disobedience), to burst into a flame 
that may consume the instructor’s influence over the 
entire school. A “thus far shalt thou go” has been 
the barrier over which many a “ proud wave that would 
not be stayed” has determined to break, since the day 
when our mother Eve reached forth her hand to take 
of the fruit of which she had been warned, “In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt die.” Human nature is 
perverse, and out of this perversity have arisen wonder- 
ful inventions, daring explorations, and startling inno- 
vations. To dare, to do, to die, has been the watch- 
word of heroes that have sought to tame the lightning, 
to utilize the power of steam, and to bring into subjec- 
tion the subtle power of electricity ; and that also has 
proved the ofen sesame to Polar seas, to torrid lands, to 
unknown worlds, all hitherto unexplored. The desire 
to surmount obstacles is innate and inextinguishable. 


The teacher has not to contend against the use of 
this desire, but against its abuse ; hence the fewer his 
commands the less friction there will be in the running 
of his machinery. ‘I dare you” is a favorite game 
among pupils, but an exceedingly dangerous game for 
teachers to engage in. ‘“ You shall not” has been the 
rock on which many a poor pedagogue’s little bark has 
stranded. To make laws with a penalty attached is 
exceedingly unwise, unless the law-maker is morally cer- 
tain that the punishment can be inflicted. It has been 
said that a teacher should have eyes in the back of his 
head. This may be true, but it would be the heighth 
of folly for him to use them at all times. To see too 
much in the schoolroom is as detrimental to success as 
to see too little. If a code of laws as irrevocable as 
those of the Medes and Persians be posted at the very 
threshold of the schoolroom door, the least infraction 
of those laws must be seen and noticed and punished. 
An instructor that makes rash promises to his pupils 
can never be certain of superiority at the point of col- 
lision, which is a requisite in strategic warfare. To il- 
lustrate : 


A boy was spelling a column of words in which a-w-n 
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was the dominant characteristic. He had dealt hon- 
estly with the pawnbroker, had smiled sweetly at the 
dawn of day, and, with St. Paul, had sawn asunder 
those true to the faith ; but when asked to sport with 
the fawn upon the lawn, he had treated the fawn with 
contempt by substituting for the aw, ah, au, ar, and auh. 
The lesson had been given him for the sake of culti- 
vating the idea of association of sounds, and the teacher 
disliked to have it lost. So the boy was told that he 
would not be allowed to leave the schoolroom until he 
had spelled the word correctly. A fiendish look, which 
the teacher was not slow to comprehend, arose upon 
his face, as he said to a companion, “ I’ll keep her here 
all night!” A night in a country schoolhouse with a 
vicious boy was not an agreeable subject for contem- 
plation, and the folly of making such a rash threat was 
apparent. The teacher therefore put her wits to work to 
gain by strategy what she knew could never be obtained 
by force. Recess passed with the boy in his seat. 
Just before closing, the teacher proposed that all should 
choose sides. The sides were chosen, and in the ex- 
citement of spelling down, our contumacious boy fell 
into the trap set for him by his wily instructor. Watch- 
ing for a moment of pre-occupation on his part, she 
gave him the word fawn. “ F-a-w-n,” spelled he, in a 
distinct voice. The laugh that went round the class 
convinced him that his hour of triumph was over. 

The lesson was not lost upon the teacher ; the ruse 
had been successful, but it might not be in other in- 
stances. The old adage, “ A bad promise is better 
broken than kept,” should never be allowed to enter 
into the arrangements of any well-ordered schoolroom. 
If a teacher would have a truthful set of pupils, he 
must in all things be faithful to his word. 

It has been already stated that the object of 
strategic combinations should be to act as much 
as possible upon the enemy’s lines of operations 
without exposing one’s own. A case or two in point 
will doubtless better illustrate this statement than a 
page or two of dry disquisition. A child detained 
after school for obstinacy muttered to her teacher, “ If 
I had your bonnet I would tear it all to pieces !” 
Quietly was the bonnet reached out to her, but the dis- 
position to rend it was gone, and the lion was a lamb. 
A subdued and sneaking set of pupils one day left the 
recitation-room of a Vermont seminary. The profes- 
sor being a little late at his class, found the door barred 
against him. Did he scold? Did he stave in the door? 
Not he. He acted upon the enemy’s line of operations 
by passing quietly to his room and never referring to 
the incident. How much more dignified such conduct 
than that of the district school-master, who, not being 
obeyed on calling a scholar back for leaving the room 
irregularly, left the house, hatless and coatless, in un- 
successful pursuit of the miserable offender, to the 
amusement of the villagers and the derision of his 
pupils, 

Henry and Willie were in the main pretty good boys, 
but they dearly loved mischief. ‘To create a laugh was 
their delight. It was to this end that they, one Monday 
morning, appeared at school with moustache and whis- 
ker daintily delineated with patent blueing. The 
opening prayer, “ Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us,” took away all dispo- 
sition to be harsh, and yet an example must be made of 
those two boys. It was washing-day at the nearest farm- 
house, and a boy was dispatched for a basin of soap- 
suds and a towel, with instructions to tell the people 
that two usually cleanly boys had come to school that 
day with soiled faces, and that it would be an unkind- 
ness to permit them to pass the whole morning in so 
sad a plight. During his absence the guilty boys pur- 
sued their studies with unwonted diligence, while little 
Patrick on the front form, who had never been taught 
that “cleanliness is akin to godliness,” began to spit in 
his hands and briskly rub his besmeared face. The 
Soap-suds being brought, the moustache and whiskers 
speedily disappeared, and then little Pat was allowed to 


assist in enforcing the moral of the lesson still further 
in the cleansing of his face more effectually than his 
own saliva could do. The self-respect of the two boys 
returned with the conclusion of the ablution, and patent 
blueing and playing of tricks were henceforth at a dis- 
count during that summer’s campaign. 

While a student at the Troy Female Seminary, the 
writer witnessed an instance in which the enemy’s line 
of operations was so skilfully acted upon by the suave 
and accomplished principal that the punishment inflict- 
ted was made to appear as a favor conferred. It was 
the custom for all boarding pupils to repair to the lec- 
ture-room on Sunday morning to answer to the church 
roll-call. On one of those dreary autumn mornings 
when Flora McFlimsey finds nothing that is seasonable 
to wear, Miss{N., the general superintendent, was 
calling the roll, when Mrs. Willard, in church dress, 
came into the lecture-room. Quietly seating herself she 
listened to the calling of the roll, where-to twenty-five 
or thirty of her pupils responded “excused.” When 
Miss N. was through with the alphabet, Mrs. Willard 
approached the somewhat abashed young ladies and 
questioned them, one by one, as to what excuse they 
had to render for wishing to absent themselves from 
church. The girl whose shawl was too unfashionable, 
had a severe headache ; the one that had spent her al- 
lowance for candy instead of the much-needed shoes, 
had a terrible side-ache, and so on to the end. Nota 
glance of distrust or of displeasure appeared upon the 
countenance of the elegant woman before them, as 
she gently said: “Well, young ladies! I am sorry that 
so many of you are ill this morning, but as you all seem 
able to appear in the lecture-room to answer to your 
names, I feel that it would not be right for you to be de- 
prived of the privileges of church service ; hence I will 
ask Miss N. to remain with you, and read you a ser- 
mon.” A volume of sermons was brought, in company 
with the Prayer-Book, and Methodists, Baptists, Calvin- 
ists, and Episcopalians alike were forced to submit to 
the hearing of a long, dry sermon, and to the reading 
of the full morning service of the Episcopal Church. 

It is to be feared that the responses were not audibly 
rendered, and that no other petitions of the Litany re- 
ceived so heart-felt, though perhaps unuttered, a “ Good 
Lord deliver us,” as did those which speak of the de- 
ceits of the world, of privy conspiracy and hypocrisy. 
An angrier set of girls was never seen than that which 
filed out of that lecture-room at the ringing of the din- 
ner-bell on that particular Sabbath. They had been 
met upon their own ground and had not come off vic- 
torious. So long as they remained at that seminary 
they needed not another lesson in that kind of strategic 
warfare. 

Wise management scarcely ever fails in producing a 
more lasting effect than the severest method of punish- 
ment. As a body teachers do not seem to understand 
this fact, but proceed in the administration of school- 
government as though the patriarchial system, under 
which a man was the absolute ruler of his own house- 
hold, was still in force. Absolutism is becoming ob- 
solete ; the consent of the governed must in a measure 
be gained ; for “what the world needs is not weaker 
wills, but wiser wills—wills under the control of reason 
and righteousness.” “There may be occasions when 
willfulness and obstinacy and wrong must be directly 
met and mastered, but as a general rule such issues are 
to be avoided.” “Superior wisdom should be used in 
turning aside antagonism rather than in overcoming it.” 


Epwarp Everett Ha ts, of Boston, suggests the fol- 
lowing cure for “tramps:” “I am one of the people 
who believe that if one hundred cross-cut saws, one 
hundred wooden horses, and fifty cords of hard wood 
were provided in the court of the bureau of charities, 
and each man who called at a station-house at night 
knew that he was to work at sawing wood two hours the 
next morning, there would not be twenty-five tramps at 
all the Boston station-houses in any one night of the 
next winter,” 


Public Schools in Egypt. 


The hand of modern innovation, which has reached 
the land of the Pharaohs and laid the railway within 
sight of the Pyramids, has been felt also in matters of 
education, and the present is probably the last genera- 
tion of women who will go veiled and know nothing be- 
yond needle-work and the adornment of her person, to 
serve the caprice of the master of the harem, The 
work of education has commenced by the establishment 
of a school for girls in Cairo, by the third wife of the 
present Khedive, and which is said to be a great suc- 
cess. This enterprising lady purchased a large house 
in a thickly-settled locality, erected around it a quad- 
rangle of spacious buildings, and delivered the charge 
of them to the education department, though she con- 
tinues to defray the expenses. In four months from 
the time the school was opened it had over 300 pupils, 
all Arabs or slaves. They discard the veil, dress in 
English costume, and sit at desks. This, however, is 
not the custom in all the schools of Cairo, as the follow- 
ing extracts from the letter of a Philadelphia lady, who 
is now abroad, will indicate : 


“ Sometimes in our walks we passed the open door of 
a school, and had opportunities to see something of the 
methods of elementaryinstruction among the people. The 
school-room is scarcely elevated at all above the street, 
the broad entrance being open to every observer ; and 
there are neither seats nor desks for the little Moslems. 
The master sits on a low divan, or on the floor, and 
gives his whole attention to the work of teaching, com- 
mitting the enforcement of order and attention to a 
serious-looking little monitor, who watches the learners 
and keeps every one to his task, having a bamboo rod 
by way of a scepter. As we pause at the entrance, the 
master welcomes us with a smiling salaam, and goes on 
with his work quite unembarrassed. Each pupil is fur- 
nished with a piece of sheet-tin, on which the lesson he 
is learning is written with ink in large Arabic charac- 
ters. These lessons did not appear to be the same in 
every case, but of this I could not be sure ; and they all 
chanted their task aloud, swinging their little bodies 
backward and forward. 

“ As we looked, one little fellow handed his tablet to 
the master, and, squatting down before him, recited his 
lesson, in the same singing manner in which he had 
learned it. The teacher lays by the tablet, with a word 
of approval, and another little fellow brings his, and goes 
through the same process. The fashion of rocking the 
body and head incessantly backward and forward is 
thought to assist the memory, and is practiced by almost 
all persons reciting the Koran. The children are first 
taught the letters of the alphabet ; next the vowel 
points and other syllabic signs, and the numerical value 
of each letters, the Arabic letter being often used as 
numerals. As soon as they are able, they begin to 
learn the Koran, each portion being written succes- 
sively on his tablet. We are told that it is very seldom 
the master of a school teaches writing; and few boys 
learn to write, unless destined for some employment 
which absolutely requires that they should have this 
art, in which case they also learn arithmetic. Girls are 
seldom taught either to read or write, and not many 
of them ever learn the prayers of their faith, though one 
case of provision being made for the instruction of the 
children, and perhaps the wives, of a wealthy pasha 
came to our knowledge.” 

On another occasion, the schools at Argoot, estab- 
lished by the American Presbyterian Mission, were 
visited by the same lady, who found 138 Egyptian chil- 
dren, under several teachers, in various class-rooms. 
They were supplied with maps, blackboards, charts, and 
other modern conveniences of the school. The teach- 
ers employed in the girls’ department were American 


ladies. She says of these little Egyptian girls: 

“How happy and pleasant they looked, and how 
promptly they responded to their teachers. They 
were being taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
geography, and the teachers assured us that they were 
quite as ready at acquiring knowledge as children of 
our own race. They also told us that the daughters of 
Egypt were very docile and affectionate, looking upon 
their teachers as superior beings who have come among 
them on a mission of high benevolence. We were 
shown specimens of their sewing and of their writing, 
which seemed to me admirable; and, led by one of 
their teachers, they sang us a kind of joyous geography 


lesson from the map of Europe.” 
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We wish something of the spirit of docility and affec- 
tionate respect, and belief in teachers and their work 
alluded to above, might be imported into some Ameri- 
can schools of which we know. It would be of more 
benefit, both to pupils and teachers, than any amonut of 
book-lore, not even excepting “a joyous geography 
lesson,” H. W. 


Squashipotence. 


Who has not noticed, as he walked the paved street 
of a city, where some old elm stands sturdily up, with a 
century on its shoulders, how the roots have heaved the 
solid flagging into a little mound about its trunk? 
Everybody sees it, but few stop to think what mechan- 
ical power is there, and where it comes from, Can the 
atoms that go along the slender rootlets of a tree so 
crowd and force their way under heavy stones as to 
compel them to rise and make room for the persistent 
little builders? You would say they would sooner turn 
aside in mellow earth, and make lateral growth, where 
the conditions for upward extension were so onerous. 

I once saw a genius—sinister,—the student of three 
learned professions, actually hew into the tendon-like 
brace of a splendid elm, to give room for a cap-stone of 
his wall to lie level. It did lie level that year ; but 
now, years later, it stands tilting at an angle of forty ; 
the noble tree, with better head and a more vigorous sap 
in it, has quietly pushed off the impertinent incum- 
brance, and healed the wounds of folly. 

A vague reminiscence comes to me, to the effect that 
I have seen where a walnut, hidden in the central aper- 
ture of a discarded mill-stone, had grown and become a 
tree, taking up the mill-stone on its gnarled knees, 
clean from the ground ; and if this is only a dream 
transferred to consciousness, the fact still remains of a 
tremendous power in vegetable growth. The English 
ivy, fastening to the walls of ancient ruins, inserts its 
slender rootlets between the stones, and slowly heaves 
them out of their beds, and holds them in its own strong 
arms, till in their decay they all crumble down together. 

While I write this I am told of a strong cement 
drain-pipe crushed by a growing root that had clasped 
it in its inflexible fingers, and the pressure must have 
been immense, for the circular form of the pipe insures 
great resistance. From such casual illustrations of a 
mighty mechanical power in the vegetable cell, philoso- 
phers have been excited to make a definite study of the 
subject ; and to this end have instituted careful experi- 
mental tests to determine the measure of that silent 
force which is working all about us so imperceptibly to 
our unaided senses. The learned professors of the 
State Agricultural College, at Ambherst, made very 
thorough experiment, last Summer, taking for their pur- 
pose a gigantic species of squash ; rather, they would 
have us believe on account of its rapid growth than 
their own familiarity with the modes of manipulating 
that kind of growth. 

After the squash was well-developed, perhaps to half 
its normal diameter at maturity, they prepared for it a 
strong wooden cradle, deep as the semi-diameter of the 
thrifty undergraduate. Carefully depositing their young 
charge in this, they laid over the top a very strong, 
iron cage, of flat bars riveted together along and across, 
and conformed nearly to the shape of the inmate. At 
the crest of this cage was a heavier bar set on edge to 
serve as fulcrum to a long, heavy lever, of which the 
short end was secured by a link and ring-bolt to the 
floor. The long end of this bar was graduated like the 
bar of the steel-yards, to a weighing capacity of two 
and a half tons! It is evident the college men must 
have had some experience in the obduracy of their sub- 
ject, to make preparation for such power of resistance. 
But even with all their experience in educational diffi- 
culties, they could only underestimate the intractability 
of a squash when brought to the ring-bolt. The stubborn 
thing grew and grew, and thrust its pulp through the 

interstices of the cage, and heaved away at the great 


lever more and more day after day, and week after week, 
now lifting sixty, and now a hundred pounds, and then 
two, three, four, five hundred ; and then thousands, till 
at five thousand pounds, which it sustained for ten 
days, it broke the cage, or so bent its bars as to pre- 
vent further determination of its power, 

Now that was a squash worthy of a college diploma ! 
It was graduated with honors. No wonder Profes- 
sor Seelye declared that he stood in awe before it. It 
was awful; it was sublime ; it was dreadful! Such a 
tremendous power as that, latent in the cells of the 
mildest of vegetables! What if the whole squash and 
pumpkin world should break into revolt, one day, who 
is to stand before its immeasurable force? In that 
awful crisis we shall regret, too late, that our colleges 
ever lent their educational appliances to the task of 
letting our squashés know their strength! It is bad 
enough with our bumpkins ; but to wrestle with them 
spelled with a /, and with all our iron bars and repress- 
ive clogs, to get beaten then, bodes peril to the con- 
stitution, and that great corner-stone of our liberties, 
the Thanksgiving dinner! Who will dare, henceforth, 
to feast and make merry at the expense of that blind, 
hairless Samson who can lift two tons and a half with- 
out swink or sweat? 

What a fine illustration is presented, in this experi- 
ment, of the power of persistent effort, little by little, 
and steadily held to a fixed purpose. I think that 
squash might furnish “ heads ” for more than one dis- 
course, which would be very encouraging to hearers 
whose heads were not of the same genus. 

Geo. S. BuRLEIGH. 


“‘ Just Rank an Incentive.” 


There is a natural indolence in our species that 
checks the development of the inborn desire to be con- 
trolled by the higher principles. We can hardly lead 
a young mind to make the exertion necessary to success 
in the departments of learning, where the good is dis- 
tant. But for a distant good is all labor, and for a dis- 
tant good or evil is every act and word of daily life. How 
to counteract natural indolence and to get at the law 
by which the sleeping impulse may be moved, and set 
the unfolding mind in the channel that shall lead it on 
to its utmost possibilities, tries the conscientious teach- 
er’s thoughtful hours. 

Every teacher sees before him, in his school-room, 
the world in epitome. The indolence inherent he does 
not find in the restless bodies and minds of his charge 
except on the occasions when they are required to act 
up to a principle which in their hearts they acknowledge 
to be right, or when mental effort is to be put forth 
with no hopes of present reward. But we believe that 
for every evil there is an antidote, and for indolence a 
principle which can spur the soul to its birthright— 
action. And we.believe that, implanted in every human 
heart, is a desire to rise and reach the highest station 
for which it may be fitted. Every teacher, then, may 
know that ambition dwells in the breast of the most 
sluggish and refractory as surely as in the mind of the 
eager, excited child, feverish for praise and position. 

Human nature must be moved, if moved at all, by its 
original laws. Though there is an endless variety in 
character, no two individuals ever being alike or equal, 
yet there is a law in nature which, since man’s creation, 
could act equally upon each conscience. Where do we 
read that he who had made the greatest improvement 
was raised to the highest reward? He heard the com- 
mendation not by special favor, but because of actual 
merit. There is strict justice in this law of God,.and 
that is a successful teacher who deals out reputation 
and rank according to merit. 

Those doubtful and discouraged natures who view 
the summits of learning with despair, are those who 
have been victims somewhere, sometime, of injustice. 
Those careless and troublesome ones have somewhere, 


sometime, been passed by, when an appreciative recog- 


nition, and a rank rightly earned, would have wakened 
every nerve to a high purpose. 

There is no improvement to be made upon a law of 
God, and every teacher who fixes his purpose and actions 
steadily upon the law of justice, unfaltering, unaltera- 
ble, will never fail to lead any mind into its proper 
channel, nor lack success in any point which the world 
and his conscience term success, Exxe. 


A few Thoughts for Teachers. 


My thoughts are more particularly addressed to young 
teachers in mixed or lower grades of schools. 

Teachers, as well as scholars, always dread the “first 
day” of school. I have found it much pleasanter, after 
having had a pleasant talk with the children, to form 
classes and assign short lessons, than by taking the 
names at first. I always postpone that part of my duty 
for a day or two. Then, at noon or recess, when some 
of the scholars are around my desk, I ask them to 
name over the scholars who have been present ; and if 
they do not know all the scholars’ names, I secure 
them at some other time. It is usually two or three 
days before I get the name, number, and street of each 
scholar. It is always very embarrassing for a young 
scholar to give his or her name before a whole school ; 
so I avoid giving the children any uneasiness by doing 
in this way. 

And the thing next important after lessons, I think, 
is singing. I never let a day pass without singing at. 
least twice, morning and noon. I usually teach the 
songs to the scholars, when they do not have any books, 
by writing them on the black-board, or several copies 
on paper, or by reciting the words several times, line 
by line, and having the whole school repeat them after 
me. In this way they will usually learn a verse a day. 
I do not approve of singing only Sunday-school songs 


in our day schools, as some do ; I like temperance 
songs, or those which have a story or a moral in them, 
better. Strict attention and perfect position should be 
demanded from scholars during such exercises. Sing- 
ing in a moderate voice sounds much better than singing 
at the-top of the voice. - 

Another thing of much importance is out-door exer- 
cise. I always require every scholar to go out doors, if 
only for a few minutes, every session. Cold winter 
days they do not like to leave the warm school-room 
very well, but it is better for them to go out, and have 
the room aired a little while. 

Next time I will tell something of how I teach young 
scholars to draw maps, figures, and perhaps pictures. 

TEACHER. 


RELIGION, BUT NOT IN OUR SCHOOLS.—Republican 
institutions rest on faith in human nature. Unless this 
faith exists, they cannot be sustained. We must be- 
lieve that people can be moved by the argument that it 
is right to do this ; that it is wrong todothat. Assuming 
that people prefer to do right, unless where prejudice 
or interest mislead them, and also observing that preju- 
dice and self-interest will only influence some section 
or class of society, in regard to any special measure, it 
is clear that the majority of people will always be in 
favor of what is right. This fact is the basis of univer- 
sal suffrage, which, giving the power to the whole peo- 
ple, protects them against the passions, interests, and 
prejudices of any local faction. But, in order to accom- 
plish this, the whole people must be intellectually edu- 
cated, so as to be able to understand what is right ; and 
must be morally trained, so as to feel it their duty 
to support what is right; and must have access to 
sources of information in regard to men and measures, 
and hence the necessity of free speech and a free press. 
And, besides all this, there must be religion to counter- 
act the tendency to materialization which comes from 
prosperity—to vitalize the higher nature, and to lift man 
from the sphere of sense into that of soul. Without 
this influence, progress in art, science, literature, and 
social life would lose its inspiration. Yet religion must 
be taught independently,—in the church, not in the 
school. If religion is taught in the schools, religion, 
being so much more important than knowledge, will be 
sure to make the education of the mind subordinate to 
the education of the religious nature. This would be 
the case, not only with the earnest Catholic teacher, 


but also with every earnest Protestant teacher. 
—Freeman Clarke’s Fourth of July Oration. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


The Relation of Weather to Mortality. . 


At a meeting of the Scottish Meteorological Society, 
held in Edinburgh, July 13th, 1875, a paper was read, 
by Mr. Alexander Buchan, upon “ The Mortality of the 
Large Towns of the British Islands in Relation to the 
Weather.” An abstract of the paper has since been pub- 
lished in JVature. The materials for the inquiry were 
obtained from the weekly reports of the Registrars- 
General for England and Scotland for the ten years 
1865—74- 

The results for every one of the large towns show 
during the winter months an excess above the average 
mortality. At Dublin, the largest monthly mortality 
occurs during February and March, a month or six 
weeks later than the time of the maximum of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish towns. 

In all the English towns, the minimum mortality of 
the year is in the spring months. In Scotland, on the 
other hand, autumn is the healthiest season. In Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh the deaths fall about twenty per 
cent. below the average in the month of September. 

During the period of high temperature in summer, 
every one of the large towns of England shows an ex- 
cess of deaths above the average, with the single ex- 
ception of Bristol, at which place, while there occurs an 
increased mortality at this season, it only comes near 
to, but never quite reaches, the average. As regards 
the time of absolute maximum, it occurs in London in 
the end of July, but at other places more generally 
about the beginning or middle of August. In Scotland 
no town exceeds its average during the hottest weeks 
of the year ; but, on the contrary, the death-rate every- 
where is under the average, and in most cases very con- 
siderably so, At Dublin, the annual minimum occurs 
in July. 

The summer excess of mortality in the large towns of 
England disappears if the deaths of children under one 
year of age be deducted from the total mortality ; and 
it also disappears if the deaths from diarrhoea be de- 
ducted in the same manner. The paper from which we 
draw these facts therefore gives special attention to the 
death-rates for infants and diarrhoea. The season of 
minimum infant mortality is everywhere during the 
spring months, in the large towns of England. From 
the beginning of November to the summer solstice, the 
mortality from diarrhoea is everywhere small. 


The difference between the large towns in England 
and in Scotland is very marked. For every one who 
dies from diarrhoea in Edinburgh, during the summer 
months, eight die in Leicester from the same disease, 
in proportion to the population. The influence of cli- 
mate is unmistakable. The summer temperature of 
the Scottish large towns is several degrees lower than 
that of the English towns, and every one of the Scot- 
tish towns has a mortality from diarrhoea lower than 
the lowest mortality of any one of the English towns. 
Of all the large towns of Great Britain the lowest death- 
rate, from diarrhoea, is that of Aberdeen, which is at 
the same time characterized by the lowest summer tem- 
perature. Further, the diarrhoea mortality of each 
town is found, from year to year, to rise proportionally 
with the increase of temperature ; but the rate of in- 
crease differs greatly in different towns. This points to 
other causes than mere weather, or the relative humidity 
and temperature of the place, as determining the abso- 
lute mortality. There must be something in the topo- 
graphical, social, or sanitary conditions of certain towns 
which intensifies the evil effects of hot weather on the 
health of the people, and thus swells the death-rate for 
those places. These local conditions must therefore 
be carefully studied, before the problem of the relation 
of the weather to the mortality of cities can be fully 
solved, 

Those who have just been spending the summer by 
the mountains or the sea can justify their flight from 
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the city, not only on the ground of the pleasure thus 
afforded, but by an appeal to the death-rate of the sta- 
tistician. If meteorological conditions influence health 
to such an extent in the British Islands, surely the va- 
ried climate of our extended territory ought to produce 
a corresponding effect. 


Notes. 


THE ArR-BLADDER OF FisHEs.—While engaged in 
measuring a degree of the meridian in 1806, the emi- 
nent physicist and astronomer Biot accidentally made 
the discovery that fishes living at great depths have the 
air-bladder filled with almost pure oxygen. Another 
French scientist, Dr. Moreau, has recently confirmed 
and extended this observation of Biot’s. According to 


LANGUAGE. 


When to Begin the Study of Etymology. 


It is manifest, from the several articles which have 
appeared in the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL, on language, 
that there is nothing in the study of English Etymology 
that demands very much mental maturity. A child, old 
enough to study mental arithmetic, is old enough to 
study and to master these etymological forms which we 
have been discussing. Indeed, it requires scarcely 
more mental power to acquire these grammatical forms 
than it does to master the spelling-book ; for etymol- 
ogy, in the main, is little else than orthography. To 
learn case, and number and gender, and mode and 
tense, is simply and only to sfe// correctly the modified 


Moreau, the air-bladder secretes pure oxygen, and the Jorms of such words as are characterized by case, num- 


presence of other gases is due to other causes besides 
the secretion of the organ. To prove this point, he 
examined fishes which had for a considerable time lived 
in very shallow water, and found, from several analyses, 
that the average amount of oxygen in the air of their 
swimming-bladders was about sixteen per cent. He 
then plunged the fishes in water to the depth of about 
twenty-five feet, and found that the quantity of gas in 
the air-bladder was increased. The oxygen was now 
from forty-five to fifty-two per cent. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


PARENTAL INsTINCT IN FisHEs.—The Trinidad perch 
does not stand all alone among the finny tribes in car- 
ing for the safety of its young. A correspondent, after 
reading the article “A Motherly Fish,” in the present 
volume, writes us as follows: “I think it is known to 
our fishermen that the catfish watches over its young. 
For the fact that it does I can vouch. A friend whose 
place of business was on the quiet wharf of Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, had an opportunity, during more than 
a week and several times each day, of observing the 
parental care of this fish. There were always two fishes 
with the brood. When approached, one of these would 
dart off, while the other, naturally supposed to be the 
mother, could be seen to flap her tail against the bot- 
tom till a cloud of mud was raised, concealing herself 
and her little ones. When the observer remained per- 
fectly still for some time, the water becoming clear 
again, the mother could be seen hovering over a dark 
mass of moving small-fry a foot or more in diameter, 
while a little way off the other fish would be in attend- 


ance.” —Popular Science Monthly. 


ANOTHER AsTEROID.—Minor planet No. 147 was dis- 
covered, at the observatory of Vienna, on July roth. 
It is of the twelfth magnitude. The director proposes 
to call it “Protogeneia,” in allusion, perhaps, to the 
fact that it is the’ first one of the group discovered at 
that observatory. 


— A new physical observatory is to be erected at 
Fontenay, the head of which will be M. Janssen. It 
will be erected on the very spot where it was intended 
to build one when it was proposed some years back to 
remove the Paris Observatory. In a few months, then, 
Paris will have four observatories—the National, the 
Physical, and two meteorological observatories—one at 
Montsouris under M. Marie-Davy, and another which 
is being built at the Acclimatisation Gardens. 


— The Khedive has issued a decree ordering the en- 
forcement of the metrical system in Egypt from the rst 
of January, 1876. 


— Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. issued 
on Sept. 1 the first part of a new monthly periodical, 
entitled Studies from Nature. Each number will be 
illustrated with four permanent photographic plates. A 
special feature will be the publication in this work from 
time to time of views of nature and life in action. 


ber, etc. Etymology is only a special form of orthog- 
raphy—nothing more. It is the attempt, so common 
among grammarians, to make something more of it, 
that falsifies its true nature and mystifies and discour- 
ages the pupil. 

Children, then, at the age of ten to twelve, should 
begin this department of grammar; and these forms 
should be learned first of all. Not the parts of speech, 
in any systematic and comprehensive way ; and not the 
elements of a sentence (as subject, predicate, etc., which, 
at this age, is a sort of guess-work at best), but the 
thorough mastery of this etymological sfe//ing is the 
first thing to be accomplished. It is for this very 
reason,—because it is not made fhe thing to be done, 
at the outset,—because so much matter that is extra- 
neous and unimportant at this period of the child’s 
progress is introduced,—because there is so much, in 
fact, that is mere useless lumber, blocking up rather 
than making clear and easy the pupil’s pathway ;—it is 
because of these things that a very large majority of the 
applicants for admission to our academies and colleges 
show a most sad deficiency in even English etymology. 
They can quote Skakespeare and Milton, it may be; 
but they cannot give accurately the plural forms of 
cherub, crisis, marquis, nebula, etc. ; the tense-forms of 
hew, quit, tread, etc., or the mode-forms of any verb, in 
both ancient and modern style. 

I say, then, exclude from the first part of our gram- 
mars everything save these forms, Let the grammar 
open more like a spelling-book than a reading-book. 
Especially exclude from our introductory grammars, so- 
called, all those milk-and-water discussions, which a¢- 
tempt to teach, by processes of simplification so prolix 
and tedious they become simply intolerable, the very 
things which of all it is now most desirable not to touch 
upon, viz.: the higher /ogica/ features of grammar. We 
wish no such questions now as, “What is an article?” 
“What is a subject?” “ What is a predicate?” “ What 
is a verb?” “When is a pronoun of the first person ?” 
“What is a phrase?’ “What is a clause?” “Into 
what classes are pronominal adjectives divided,” etc. !! 
(See Kerl’s Introductory Grammar, pp. 55-57.) No; 
rule all this out. Give the child the beginning at the 
beginning, in such a way that he can see and strike 
bottom, and then proceed to the more difficult. 


— There is a waste that brings loss and sorrow to 
the world. This is neglect of moral and religious in- 
struction in connection with intellectual. Who are the 
men who are causing humanity to blush by their dishon- 
esty and corruption, poisoning the world at the same 
time that they are cheating it and astounding it? Why, 
men who are educated, but who despise the slow meth- 
ods of honest gain and reject the old-fashioned morality 
of the Bible. There must be a searching for the foun- 


dations ; and that instruction or that education which 
does not make prominent justice as well as benevolence, 
Jaw as well as liberty ; Aonesty as well as thrift ; and 


* Ac-| purity of life as well as enjoyment, should be stamped 


by every true educator as a waste and a curse ; for so it 


companying each plate will be a page of descriptive text will prove in the end, 


by the editor, Mr. Stephen Thompson. 


—Waste of Labor in the Work of Education: Chadbourne. 
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ScHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS are invited to cor- 
respond with the local editors of the several States, 
with reference to any matters of interest for our local 
columns. We shall be glad to hear from every town and 
every teacher in the New-England ‘States upon the 
topics which are of special or general interest. Send 
in your reports. We also invite all our readers to com- 
municate directly with the editor at Boston. Corres- 
pondence, contributions, reports, etc., will be received 
with thanks. Our columns are open to the educators 
of the country. Use them. 


Tue action of the French clerical party in causing the 
reduction of the salaries of the village schoolmasters 
will certainly be a destructive measure to the interests 
of education in France. That the laborer in every field 
is worthy of his hire is a law of political economy, but the 
reduction of an annual income to the meager pittance 
of 700 francs, or $140 per annum, is certainly only an- 
other form of perpetuating ignorance and incompetency 
in and out of the school-room. Our correspondent 
shows a remarkable improvement in literary and school 
attendance, however, since the days of Louis Phillippe. 


It seems that the Catholics abroad as well as at home 
have the same difficulties to contend with in their effort 
to divide the school funds. In the Netherlands “The 
Christian Nationals,” as they are called, demand “ resti- 
tution money” for the benefit of their private schools, 
which are sustained to establish and perpetuate a re- 
ligious belief. The result of their efforts there will 
prove as futile as in America, where the same plan is 
being as persistently pursued by the Catholic element. 


Hazinc at Williams is dead. So reads the college 
news from this well-known and influential seat of learn- 
ing. The faculty, it seems, did not wait for this ancient 
custom to die a natural death, but have laid violent 
hands upon its life, and have summarily, and at least 


temporarily, terminated its life in that institution. How 
long it will stay dead remains to be seen. We hope, for 
the good order, good sense, and good reputation of one 
New-England college, if in no more, that the execu- 
tion is as effectual as the hangman’s knot, and that 
there will be no resurrection of a barbarous practice, 
either in body or spirit. 


COLORPHOBIA is as dangerous as hydrophobia, and is 
more fatal to social interests. The civil war pretty 
effectually erased color lines in the school affairs of the 
North, but it seemed to be the means of developing 
them in the South, and in no section with so much 
sharpness as in New Orleans, The most recent out- 
break in that city occurred among the boys of the Cen- 
tral School, who declined to attend because a colored 
man had been appointed professor of mathematics for 
that school by the school-board. It certainly is a little 
mortifying to the aristocratic pride of any people to 
have an abject race become fitted, in so short a period, 
to be the teachers of the children of its old masters ; 
but we see no remedy for the case, except in a patient 
endeavor on the part of the pupil to outstrip the attain- 


‘|ments of the teacher, and thus prove his superiority by 


brain and pluck rather than by a lighter complexion. 


Hon. E. E. Wuite, of Ohio, closes his editorial la- 
bors in connecfion with the Ohio Educational Monthly 
and Zhe National Teacher, in order to complete important 
literary work, which, for several years, has been in hand, 
and to obtain more time for lecturing and institute in- 
struction. Our readers are well aware that Mr. White 
is one of the ablest educational thinkers and writers, 
and while his influence will be more directly removed 
from the editing and publishing one of the ablest pa- 
pers in the country, we may rest content that his strength 
and talent will be devoted to a more permanent if not a 
wider sphere of usefulness. 

Hon. W. D. Hinkle, of Salem, Ohio, succeeds Mr. 
White in the editorship of the Zzacher and Monthly, 
and brings to his position large and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher and school officer. We are assured 
that Mr. Hinkle will make the Zzacher eminently wor- 
thy of a generous support, not only from the teachers 
of Ohio and the West, but from those of the East and 
South. Mr. White’s parting wish that this periodical 
may give forth no uncertain sound when public educa- 
tion is assailed, and that its standard may never be 
lowered, is repeated by all of his cotemporaries and 
friends. When school jourralism falls into the hands 
of such men as Mr. White and Mr. Hinkle, we are sure 
that the school interests will have vigorous defenders. 
Merited success will follow each in their chosen work. 


THE action of the Boston common council in con- 
curring with the school committee in the proposal to 
establish four more kindergarten schools in the city, is 
certainly very wise, and will be received by the people 
with satisfaction. It is somewhat surprising that the 
authorities of the city have been so slow to act in es- 
tablishing this grade of schools as a public measure. 
The experimental school on Somerset street has proved, 
in the opinion of all good judges, of great value to the 
children of that neighborhood, and the number of pri- 
vate kindergartens in the city is an evidence that the 
people appreciate their advantages. It is wisdom in 
principal and true economy in policy, for the city to fur- 
nish the best system of instruction for its primary 
schools ; and the success of the kindergarten method in 
America and on the continent certainly establishes its 
preéminent value as a preparatory step to the higher 
grade of schools, and that which is best in practical 
working is certainly in the long run, and in every sense 
the cheapest. 


— It is not knowledge, but the use which is made of 


it, that is productive of real benefit. — Sco/t. 


The Objective Points in Education. 


We greatly fear that no small part of our educational 
host is engaged in active operations, without any clear 
idea of its true objective points. It is one of the evils of 
popularizing anything, that as soon as the people really 
seize upon it, they begin to drag it down from its own 
better standard to the level of their own crude notions, 
Hence, with the masses, educating has come to be 
mere teaching, teaching is only communicating knowl- 
edge, and communicating knowledge is just seeing that 
the pupil studies his book. Compound of error as all 
this is, it is just the notion which the majority of teach- 
ers,—having themselves sprung from the masses,—en- 
tertain. With this notion as the base of operations, 
it is not strange that, to most teachers, the objective 
point is simply to increase the pupil’s stock of knowl- 
edge. Hence, the more studies ; the more books in the 
series ; the more recitations, or the more pages recited ; 
and the more difficult questions answered or problems 
solved on examination —the more of this the better, 
This is the popular measure of the excellence of the 
teaching ; the brilliance of the pupil ; and the amount 
of progress made. 

Much the same is true of the popular notion of gov- 
ernment in the school. It is summed up in “you must 
not do this or that,” being altogether specific and re- 
pressive, and generally a mere matter of negations. 
Teachers, falling into this view by a sort of inheritance 
of notions, look upon the great end of the school gov- 
ernment as being the mere keeping of order and pre- 
vention of misdemeanors. And this is the work of the 
teacher ; and the end is attained only by his constant ef- 
fort, and by that effort as solely directed to that end. 
Hence, in the schools, the perpetual watchfulness of the 
teacher ; the constant promulgation of rules ; and the 
ever -recurring administration of reproof and disci- 
pline. 

Now the true objective points of the work of the ed- 
ucator, if rightly seen, would correct all this. Let it be 
understood that the object in education is the develop- 
ment and culture of the mind, the ultimate making of 
the true man or woman. In teaching, it is not the com- 
municating of knowledge which is the great work ; it is 
rather the training of the child to find out knowledge 
for himself; it is making him a thorough student. 
Once make him sharply observant, closely attentive, 
exact in his recollection, and clear in his reasoning ; 
and secure that all this shall be the fixed habit of his 
mind ; and you need not concern yourself about giving 
him knowledge: his whole course will be full of self- 
instruction and self-acquisition. Use what he learns, 
not so much of use for the knowledge gained as for 
the study, the self-developing, self-disciplining effort it 
requires ; and make your teaching a more wise, direct, 
and patient effort to teach the pupil how 0 study, and 
to aid and inspire him to become a Jerfect student. 

So, too, in the matter of government ; the direction, 
the restraint, the reproof, the punishment, are not for 
themselves, nor indeed for the mere end of immediate 
order: they are, beyond and above all that, a means to 
the moral training of the pupil. The true objective 
point is vitally and grandly in advance of all present 
order or subordination ; it is the developing and disci- 
plining of the pupil’s reason, conscience, and will ; it is 
training him to a sharp apprehension of right ; a quick, 
strong sense of duty ; and to upright and immovable pur- 
poses ; it is the making of him a high-minded and thor- 
oughly self-controlled person,—one who is truly “a law 
unto himself.” Such a pupil only has been educated 
truly,—educated for a true manhood, and for a just cit- 
izenship. 


COPENHAGEN University has at last opened its doors 
to women, and offers to them as to men its course of 
study, its lecture systems, its examinations, and its di- 
plomas. The rest of the story is told by our English 
| correspondent. 
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Foreign Intelligence. 


[From our Special Correspondent} 

ENGLAND.—If you have a bad case, thoroughly scold the coun- 
sel for the other side. If, in like manner, we may infer from the 
howls and yells and whines of the anti-education party that our 
new school-board education, imperfect and tentative as it is, has 
hitherto not been unsuccessful, it may be worth while to hear on this 
subject the organ of ignorance par excellence. Says a correspond- 
ent of the London Morning Advertiser of July 27th: “ Contract. 
ors and school builders, and men who have land to sell, may see 
great glory and brightness in the ratepayers’ sovereigns; but the 
ratepayers and the parents of the children who are driven like a 
flock of sheep into the schools fail to appreciate the system which 
gives to leather merchants, contemptible canoeers, and a semi-cler- 
ical clique such despotic power. The clergy cannot be 
trusted in the House of Commons, nor on the judicial bench, and 
I much question whether they can be long tolerated on the school 
board.” All this now, may be in perfect agreement with the sen- 
timents of the worthy patrons of the Morning Advertiser, but listen 
to the London correspondent of a German-Swiss school-paper on 
this patriotic daily. The English educationist, having first 
quoted from a leader in the Morning Advertiser in which the 
board-schools are described as “ pest-houses,” etc., etc., goes on to 
say: “ But who, it may be asked, are the people that dish up such 
filth and who are the hogs that swallow it? The paper referred 
to, goes, officially, by the name of the Morning Advertiser ; the 
schnapps-tipplers, who (alone) read it, call it with a pet name, 
Tiser ; from some non-subscriber it has received the epithet Froth 
of the Bunghole ; from others that of Gin and Gospel Gazette.” 
These are pretty names for a London daily to go to bed with, but 
the Swiss paper has but chronicled the bare truth. The Morning 
Advertiser is the organ of the publicans and gin-mongers, and we 
know how these persons are to fare when education will be spread- 
ing. A curious advertisement in the London 7imes of July 28th, 
reminds me of an amusing anecdote which I heard, some two 
years ago, in France. Let the advertisement take precedence over 
tale and moral. (Advt.)—“ Extraordinary Lessons in French. All 
the grammar rules known and remembered forever in one lesson ; 
no fees if not approved of.” (Anecdote.) A “ Polish” gentleman 
called upon a distinguished linguist in Paris; he could “ read any 
language in twenty-four hours.” “ How are you?” said the French- 
man in remarkably fluent Polish. “ Pardon me,” rejoined the 
“Pole,” “I have always spoken German.” “Then,” retorts the 
French linguist, in very good German, “take your own twenty-four 
hours, and return to converse with me in Polish.” (Moral).—Put 
not your trust in a poor alchymist nor in a sickly physician. 

FRANCE.—Poor M. Wallon—the seventh or eighth picked-up 
education Minister since M. Jules Simon was compelled to resign 
his post—pauvre M. Wallon is evidently under priestly petticoat 
government. In the recent debates on the Higher Education Bill 
Mgr. Dupanloup had everything much his own way, and now the 
elementary school teachers have been made to run the clerical 
gauntlet. Your readers may know that the lay teachers in France 
have, as a rule, no higher salary than one of 700 francs — 140 dol- 
lars—but that his scanty remuneration is somewhat balanced by an 
additional 600 francs which accrues to the rural teacher in his ca- 
pacity of secretary to the Mairie. Well now, by a circular of M. 
Wallon these secretaryships will have to be resigned—for this is 
the practical outgrowth of the ministerial regulations. To deprive 
a village schoolmaster of income and independence has always been 
the tactics of the French clerical party. There is one delightful 
bit of condescension in M. Wallon’s circular. He evidently fore- 
sees cases in which the order could not be well enforced, e.g. when 
the schoolmaster should happen to be the only man in the village 
who could write and spell decently.—Still France is progressing : 
¢ pur si muove. During the reign of Louis Philippe the school 
attendance increased by three per cent. annually; during the sec- 
ond empire the increase has been one of four, and since 1868 one 
of five per cent. This, however, means as yet only five (1830), ten 
(1857), eleven (1865), and thirteen (1870) children at school for 
every hundred inhabitants. In 1872 the number of illiterate re- 
cruits in France was rather over 21 per cent. At present there 
are twelve départments with only five per cent. of total illiterates, 
and twenty-six other districts are almost as favorably reported on. 
Brittainy appears to stand lowest in the scale of civilization. I 
have made the calculation that if France were to progress only in 
this proportion, there would not be a single illiterate voter by the 
end of the present century. 

SWITZERLAND.—Since several cantons of the Swiss Republic 
have once more taken up the subject of the training of school 
teachers, Herr Wyss, an inspector of schools, has commenced to 
deal with this uuestion in Nos. 33 and 34 of the Schweizerische, 
Sererzeitung of this month. The fifth of these articles I take to 
be as follows: The intellectual struggles of the times teach us 
that a higher culture in the teacher is more than requisite. This 
higher culture should consist in this, that the schoolmaster, though 
he need and must not be a scholar, should have a thorough, general 
scientific education. In addition to this he would have to under- 


8° a special or professional training; he should study the science 
of education and practice the art of teaching. The professional 
training would consist of a two years course at the seminary. The 
State should encourage the higher schools of learning. The 
State should also secure a better social position, by a better re- 
muneration of the teachers generally. 


DENMARK.—The Minister of Public Worship and Instruction 
has finally opened the doors of Copenhagen University to the la- 
dies. These female students will be admitted to the same lectures 
with their male commilitones ; they will, likewise, have to submit to 
the same examinations, but, on the other hand, they are not to 
share the benefits and privileges of the stronger sex. Thus, although 
they will be able to obtain a theological diploma, they will “never” 
be permitted to teach or preach from the pulpit; while no diploma 
or degree of any description gives them a right fer se to exercise 
the particular avocation to which their academical studies may 
have been directed. Moreover, they are not admitted in the com- 
petition for government subsidies or scholarship ! — The Japanese 
Government Commissioners, on the completion of their educa- 
tional tour through Europe, have recommended the Education Act 
ef Denmark to be applied to their own people. 

THE NETHERLANDS.—The only two questions under public dis- 
cussion here are the demand for “ restitution-money ” on the part 
of the Anti-school Act League, and the probable fate of the 
Higher (University) Instruction Bill. Strange as it may appear, 
these two matters are not quite unconnected. The State in Hol- 
land has never, since the passing of the Elementary Education 
Act (1857), refrained from granting any subsidy whatsoever to 
those private schools, which, by virtue of doctrines taught therein, 
were not fairly open to children of every denomination. This 
has never pleased the self-styled “Christian Nationals,” and their 
last move has been to ask for some of the money to be returned to 
those that have refused to send their children to the public school ! 
—One feature in the University Bill, the most remarkable feature 
to my thinking, is a consistent application of the secular principle 
to the higher institutions of learnings Hitherto, while the Roman 
Catholics always maintained their own theological seminaries, there 
has always been a faculty of (Protestant) Divinity at each of the three 
Netherlands Universities. For these “ faculties ” it was at first in- 
tended to substitute a chair for the “ Science of Religion,” but even 
this original make-shift has now been abandoned, and the whole 
system of State theology is finally to be abolished. 

ITALy.—It would be mustard after dessert, to use a quaint Dutch 
saying, were I to refer here, otherwise than in passing, to the 
break-down of the Scialoja-Bill which iter alia contained the 
principle of compulsion. I learn, now, however, that it is more ‘he 
measure than the principle that has been rejected. To carry out 
the principle of compulsory education no less than 15,000 schools 
would have had to be established, and these, again, would have 
had to be provided with teachers. Of course, this was out of the 
question. Considering, on the other hand, the immense progress 
made by Italy during the last ten years, might not some transition- 
measure have been discovered? During the period stated, the 
number of schools in Italy has actually increased from 28,000 to 
43,000, and that of the scholars from 800,000 to 1,700,000. Be- 
sides this, the evening schools have brought up their attendance 
from 150,000 to 400,000. — It is not a little remarkable that the 
moderate 16th clause of the ex-Minister’s Bill (it was rejected by 
140 against 107 votes) gave rise to such angry discussions. Here 
is the rest, verbatim: In all primary schools there shall be taught, 
side by side with the elementary notions of the most essential institu- 
tions of the State, the maxims of justice and social ethics on which 
these institutions are based.” — The manager of one of the civic 
schools of Rome promises some letters on Italian education to a 
French-Swiss school-organ. The Roman correspondent refers, in- 
cidentally, to the present education minister, Signor Bonghi, whom 
he describes as an enlightened man who is, unfortunately, thwarted 
in his efforts by political antagonists. 

BELGiuM. — The Belgian government has, quite recently, fol- 
lowed the example set by France, in appointing a practical school- 
teacher or Cantonal Inspector of Schools. A few years ago the 
wish to see measures of this kind becoming, gradually, more gen- 
eral, was naively formulated as follows by a Swiss Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: “That it be deemed expedient to henceforth appoint 
some inspectors of schools who have a knowledge of education.” 

GERMAN EMPIRE. — Dr. Paul Schramm, who carried off the 
prize of the Berlin “ Association for School Reform,” has pub- 
lished his prize-essay under a title which, I think, can best be ren- 
dered by “ Debated questions of the day in matters educational.” 
This is, probably, the most remarkable educational publication of 
modern times. I therefore thought that a digest of the German 
writer’s eighty pages might not be unwelcome to your readers. I 
abstain from all comments. In opening the question of national 
education, the writer points out that every citizen of a State is (or 
can be} an educator (not a teacher) more or less. The school is 
more especially a place for instruction, but for instruction which 
has in itself an educative power. The public school should, at all 
times, be open to the public, so that the parents might learn to 
bring some harmony in school and family education. The national 
school must be “ de-theologised”; it should no longer be under 
clerical management of any description. The schoolmaster should 
be a freeman, not a slave; free to think for himself; free through 
his social position. There should be no different schools for the 
different castes of society; Romanism would then be merged in 
Germanism. The school should become a recognized State insti- 
tution. In the second part of the essay Dr. Schramm deals with 


the shortcomings of oyuntey and higher education in Germany, 
the reading of which I would recommend to the author of “ Edu- 
cation Abroad and other Papers.” I might have mentioned that 
Dr. Schramm is the editor of a Bavarian school organ, “ Deutscher 


Sch ulwart,” published, I believe, at Munich. 


Cicero pro Marcello—XI. 


The last chapter of Cicero’s Oration for Marcellus has perplexed 
editors, as may be inferred from the notes in Johnson’s Select Ora- 
tions of Cicero. Is the trouble with the text? Did some copyist 
misapprehend Cicero’s argument, and then corrupt the text whilst 
he supposed he was restoring it? Or is the difficulty mainly in the 
construction ? The close of the oration, as Cicero delivered it, 
could hardly have matched so illy with what went before, as it 
must be interpreted from any punctuation I have seen. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is to find an interpretation which the text admits 
and the context approves. Cicero, with consummate skill, has 
lauded Caesar’s benefits as in the direction of the restoration of the 
republic. Caesar has only to persevere in this course to earn a re- 
nown transcending that of any other mortal, and to vie with the 
gods in noble deeds. Jejune sentences in the peroration are there- 
fore not supposable, but only that which by insinuation, at least, 
must have powerfully supported the main design of the speech. 
Now, do the manuscripts help to any more worthy reading; or 
does the present text admit of a satisfactory interpretation ? With 
regard to the first branch of the question, I have no data; but I 
have given considerable thought to the interpretation of the ap- 
proved text, and I venture to submit the result, thinking it may be 
of interest to teachers and pupils who have been perplexed with 
this passage, and hoping that some one will help out or sustain my 
procedure, or show a better way. 

The only text now before me is that of Klotz, Bibliotheca Teub- 
neriana, Beginning with the second sentence of the chapter under 
consideration, I propose to bracket ¢/, and to punctuate as follows : 

Nam omnes idem sentiunt, quod ex omnium precibus et lacrimis 
sentire potuisti. Sed quia non est omnibus stantibus necesse 
dicere, a me certe dici volunt, cui necesse est quodam modo! ;— 
[et] quod? fieri decet,? M. Marcello a te huic ordini populoque 
Romano et rei publicae reddito* (fieri id® intelligo ; nam® laetari 
omnes non de unius solum, sed de communi omnium salute sentio): 
quod? autem summae benevolentiae est, quae mea erga illum om- 
nibus semper nota fuit, ut vix C, Marcello, optimo et amantissimo 
fratri, praeter eum quidem cederem nemini :—qum’ id® sollicitudine, 
cura labore tam diu praestiterim, quam diu est de illius salute dubi- 
tatum, certe hoc tempore magnis curis, molestiis, doloribus liberatus 
praestare debeo. Itaque, C. Caesar, sic tibi gratias ago, ut omni- 
bus me rebus a te non conservato solum, sed etiam ornato, tamen 
ad tua in me unum innumerabilia merita, quod fieri jam posse non 
arbitrabar maximus hoc tuo facto cumulus accesserit.® 

1T assume that at this point Cicero changed the form of the sen- 
tence, and instead of directly presenting the facts in mind as 
grounds of the necessity that lay upon him, relates them as inci- 
dentals because of the suddenly suggested use to be made of the first. 

2 As | interpret, guod refers, in these two instances, to a me dici. 

8 If the senators were rejoicing in the reinstating of their order, 
propriety required that their old acknowledged leader should be 
the interpreter of their feelings. 

4In form Cicero speaks of the restoration of Marcellus to the sen- 
ate, etc. ; but by implication this is equivalent to the restoration of 
the republic and the reinstating of the senate and the people in their 
former powers, and rights, and privileges. 

make éd refer to M. Marcello. . . . reddito, 

6 Nam does not so much denote that a ground of Cicero’s judg- 
ment is to follow, as serve to introduce a special fact, namely: the 
general joy as based on the popular expectation. Thus there is 
presented to Caesar a strong motive to follow out the course which 
Cicero would have him believe that he has already entered upon. 

7 Cicero here resumes, and states formally the ground of the ne- 
cessity for his speaking, making it simply his friendly relations with 
Marcellus, and by ostensibly presenting this as the ground, taking 


from Caesar pretext for manifesting displeasure for having by im- 
plication urged what he so fondly desired, Cicero’s cautious sub- 
tilty had full scope for its refinements in speaking before Caesar. 


8 This part of the sentence is connected logically with what pre- 


ceded the first dash, but the conception is modified by what imme- 
diately precedes, so that éd is made to refer generally to the offices 
of special friendship for Marcellus, and thus inclusively to the ex- 
pression of thanks on his account. 

9 Accesserit is in the so-called subjunctive mode, because Cicero 


does not choose to make the statement as on his own authority ; 
but he would have it appear that it is the general belief that Caesar 
has forestown by this last act of clemency all that has been im- 
puted to him. 

The passage as thus construed is not in conformity with Cicero’s 


usual style ; but may not Cicero in speaking have followed in the 
middle of a thought a suggestion then occurring, and have retained 
the form of the spoken address in the written oration ? 


I translate thus : 

For all agree in sentiment, as you have been able to perceive 
from the entreaties and tears of all. But because it is not neces- 
sary that all should stand up and speak, they have wished that an 
address be made without fail by me, to whom this is in some sense 
necessary ;=which is proper on your restoration of Marcus Mar- 
cellus to his order, and to the Roman people and to the republic 
(this, I understand, is done ; for I perceive that all are rejoicing, 
not over the safety of one man merely, but over the common safety 
of all) ; which, furthermore, belong to my very high regard for him, 
which has ever been known to all, so that I scarcely yielded to 
Caius Marcellus, his excellent and affectionate brother, to none at 
all except him :—since [I say] by anxiety, by care, by labor, I ful- 
fill this duty of friendship so long as_ there was doubt of his 
safety, surely at this time [when I am], relieved of great cares and 
distresses and griefs, I ought to render it. Therefore, Caius Caesar, 
I thus thank you, in as much as when I had not only been pre- 
ferred by you, with all that was mine, but also had been distin- 
guished with honors, yet by this deed of yours there was added to 
your innumerable benefits to me personally, which I did not sup- 
pose possible, the greatest crowning favor. I, D, 
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{All writers who have original articles, suited to our DerparTmMENT oF D1a- 
LOGUES AND ScHoot ENTERTAINMENTS, are uested to send them to us, en- 
closing therewith stamps for the return of unused MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work or them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


Lincoln’s Dedicatory Address at Gettysburg. 
“ Four-score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon 


this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to} 


the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are en- 
gaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation,—or any na- 
tion, so conceived and so dedicated,—can long endure. We are met 
on a great battle-field of that war. We are met to dedicate a por- 
tion of it as the final resting-place of those who have given their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should dothis. But, ina larger sense, we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow, this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far 
above our power to add or to detract. The world will very little 
note, nor long remember what we say here; but it can never for- 
get what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather 40 de dedi- 
cated, here, to the unfinished work that they have thus far so nobly 
carried on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us; that-from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they here gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that the nation shall, under God, 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


The Hive at Gettysburg. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


In the old Hebrew myth, the lion’s frame, 
So terrible, alive, 

Bleached by the desert’s sun and wind, became 
The wandering wild bees’ hive ; 

And he who, lone and single-handed, tore 
Those jaws of death apart, 

In after time drew forth their honeyed store, 
To strengthen his strong heart. 


Dead seemed the legend; but it only slept 
To wake beneath our sky ; 

Just on the spot whence ravening Treason crept 
Back to its lair to die, 

Bleeding and torn from Freedom’s mountain bounds, 
A stained and shattered drum 

Is now the hive where, on their flowery rounds, 
The wild bees go and come! 


Unchallenged by a ghostly sentinel, 
They wander wide and far, 
Along green hill-sides, sown with shot and shell 
Through vales once choked with war. 
The low reveille of their battle-drum 
Disturbs no morning prayer ; 
With deeper peace in summer noons their hum 
Falls on the drowsy air. 


And Samson’s riddle is our own to-day, 
Of sweetness from the strong, 

Of union, peace, and freedom plucked away 
From the rent jaws of wrong. 

From Treason’s death we draw a purer life, 
As, from the beast he slew, 

A sweetness sweeter for his better strife 
The old-time athlete drew? 


Autumn’s Queen.* 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


The raised Throne decorated with Autumn leaves should be in the center of the 
stage. The Chorus may stand in a semi-circle on one side of the stage. 
Those bringing offerings enter from behind the Chorus, and form a semi-cir- 
cle opposite. Two attendants receive the gifts and place them before and 
around the Queen. At each singing of “ Be ours and Autumn’s Queen,” all 
salute the Queen. During the closing song all join in some pretty dance, and 
at the end, the Queen with her attendants leads the way off the stage and the 
others follow. The costumes should be simplest white dresses, with Autumn 
leaf wreaths and garlands. 

Chorus.—The cheerful, joyous season, 
The Autumn time has come ; 
With song and shout we welcome 
The golden harvest home ! 


(Duet by two, who lead the Queen to her throne.) 
This fair and lovely maiden, 
With beauty’s royal mien, 
* Music for this may befound in the Liwwer, published by Root & Sons, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Shall, with our treasures laden ; 
Be ours and Autumn’s queen. 
Chorus.—The cheerful, joyous, etc. 


Two or more, with wreaths of Autumn leaves. 
We come from forests olden, 
Where, strewn upon the ground, 
Lie Autumn leaflets golden, 
Flung lavishly around. 
A crown of these we’re bringing, 
The brightest ever seen ; 
To crown thee while we’re singing, 
Be ours and Autumn’s Queen! 
Chorus.—To crown thee, etc. . 


Two with baskets or bouquets of Asters, Golden-Rod, and other 
Autumn flowers ; and a scepter of Autumn leaves. 


We come from wild-wood bowers, 
And from the shady dell, 
With Autumn’s bright-hued flowers, 
Thy offerings to swell. 
A scepter we are twining, 
Of flowers and vine-leaves green ; 
Receive this scepter, shining, 
Be ours and Autumn’s Queen ! 
Chorus.—Receive this scepter, etc. 


Two with sheaves of various grains. 
We come from hill-sides gleaming 
With ripened golden grain, 
Whose sunny glow is streaming 
O’er smiling field and plain ; 
Where gladsome shouts are ringing, 
As merry maidens glean ; 
Our sheaves to thee we’re bringing ; 
Be ours and Autumn’s Queen. 
Chorus.—Our sheaves to thee, etc. 


Two with Baskets of Fruit. 

And we the glowing treasure 
Of many a bending tree, 

In full, o’erflowing measure 
Come offering to thee; 

Our fruits with hues are beaming, 
That on thy cheeks are seen; 

Their smile, like thine, is gleaming ; 
Be ours and Autumn’s Queen. 

Chorus.—Their smile, etc. 


Two with clusters of Grapes 

And we come gaily bearing 
The cluster of theaeyine ; 

The purple hues they’re wearing 
With brighter tints combine ; 

To thee our vine-wealth bringing, 
Oh, maiden, so serene, 

We join our sisters, singing, 
Be ours and Autumn’s queen ! 

Chorus.—We join, etc. 


The Queen.—Oh, subjects good and loyal, 

Your tributes, bright and fair, 

Shall win my praises royal, 
For goodly gifts they are. 

Now while my heart rejoices 
O, join in sweetest chime, 

And lift your tuneful voices 
In praise of Autumn-time. 

June hath her reign of glory ; 
The May-Day crowns her queen ; 

And Winter’s Frost King, hoary, 
Rules, clad in icy sheen. 

But mine, earth’s ripened treasure, 
In every land and clime ; 

So join in fullest measure, 
In praise of Autumn-time. 


Full Chorus.—Sing, sing, sing! the Autumn-time has come ; 
With merry song and gleeful shout, 
We weave our dances, in and out, 
And wind, our lovely queen, about 
As we sing our harvest-home. 


Sing, sing, sing! the Autumn-time has come ! 
And just as they in days of yore, 
To Ceres brought their golden store, 
We lay our gifts our queen before, 

As we sing our harvest-home! 


Sing, sing, sing! the Autumn-time has come! 
The ripened fruit and bending grain 
Fling golden glow o’er hill and plain, 
And smile the sunshine back again, 

As we sing our harvest-home ! 

Sing, sing, sing! the Autumn-time has come! 
And gaily down the closing yea, 
With shout, and dance, and songs of cheer, 
We'll sound thy praises, queen most dear, 

As we sing our harvest-home! 


Calling by Name. 


BY E. M. B. 


Scholar.—When the solemn Voice at the evening shade 
Was heard calling sadly Adam’s name, 

No wonder he trembled and hid afraid ! 
It seems to me I could not bear the shame 
If my name He should so speak in blame. 


Zeacher.—Dear child, and it well thy heart might break ; 

Then never from His wise laws depart ; 

For if thou transgress, that Voice shall make, 
Heard plain through thy trembling, erring heart, 

“TI know thy name, and where thou art !” 
Oh! if thou’rt guilty hide not apart 
From God; with all thy sins, and alarms, 
“ When thou so fearest God, fly to His arms!” 


Scholar.—That happy child, who, sleeping, woke to hear 
“Samuel! Samuel!” in his ear, 

And to his name replied, without a fear ; 

Was he not blest ? to have the Lord so near, 
Giving him errands plain to do, and clear? 


Teacher.—The boy was happy, dear, and yet God’s care 
Is for each little child, and He does call 
On each, something for Him to do, or bear. 
Be listening, ready: He has work for all, 
And when you have some good, some task to do,— 
Maybe not easy—He is calling you! 


Scholar.—In visions God called Daniel by his name ; 
“ Daniel, greatly beloved!” the message came ; 
Henceforth at his name’s sound, a flame 

Of joy would thrill, I think, his frame. 


Teacher.—Then faithful, as he was of old, be thou; 
For God His faithful can, as then, so now 
Reward, with that white stone wherein is writ 
The name, he only knows who holdeth it. 


Scholar.—The Lord called “ Moses!” then, by mighty hand, 
The chosen leader saw poor Israel 
Brought all the way to their rich Promised Land! 


Teacher-—Thou, too, strange tales as theirs mays’t tell 
If thou reach Heav’n at last: for thou hast Guide 
Mighty as theirs; He through the desert wide, 

Despite their wanton ways, their sin and doubt, 
Calls His own sheep by name, and leads them out. 


Scholar.—“ Martha!” the Saviour said, who gently chid 
The housewife, losing choicer things by care 

Of lesser needs; her daily work amid, 
Oft must His warning words have echoed there ! 


Teacher.—If thou with careful, willing ears attend, 
Thou, too, wilt catch, ’neath thine own lowly roof, 
The tender cadence of a wise reproof ; 

Be quick to harken, docile to amend. 


Scholar.—* Lazarus, come forth!” oh! what a wondrous thrill 
To us, those strange, majestic words have still! 


Teacher.—No less, each name, at resurrection day, 
Shall he so speak: for all the stars doth He 
Call by their names, and more than they 
Shall any soul by Him forgotten be ? 


Scholar.—Sweetest of all, the ecstacy of her 
Who heard her name once spoken so, 

By lips she loved much, yet had deemed were 
Forever dumb !—* Mary !”—-Tender and low 

When this was breathed, she must have known, 

The joy of angels closest to the throne ! 


Teacher.—Doubt not that even now, pain, grief, suspense, 
Beside a holy grave can comfort know, 
And mourners silent, by the soft accents 
Of Heaven’s pity, soothed, uplifted grow. 


O child, none hath a heritage indeed 

Of nobler title and of grander meed 

Than this that thou may’st prove to be all thine! 
A high and royal dignity it lends, 

Ye are not called as servants but as friends; 
Both desert-pass and key to Promised Land, 
Thou, without price, can’st have it in thy hand. 
Ay, more : it makes thee King’s son and co-heir ; 
This is the warrant: haste to claim thy share: 

“ I have called thee by thy name: thou art mine!” 


MY SUGGESTION.—You intend and aim to teach your scholars to read, in- 
telligently, any common work, do you not? Yet there is a certain book, found 
everywhere, in the humblest home, or grandest library, from which I venture to 
question whether one scholar in ten can thus read. I mean the ALMANAC. 
Whether it is “‘ The Old Farmer’s,” that hangs by its twisted cord over the man- 
tle-tree shelf, or the “ Illustrated Atlantic Almanac,” it contains certain signs, 


symbols, characters, abbreviations, statements, that should be intelligible to e 
one. Are they so? Tell your scholars to bring each an use 
it for a reading-book one day, and see the result. 


Sgasonasie Soncs.—‘‘ Golden Harvest Time,” in Song Era, 


ished by 
Harvest,” in High-School Choir ; both published by O. Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Root & Sons, Chicago ;—“ Autumn Song,” in Cheect Veices ; “ Gratitude for 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


For Admission to Providence High School. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Draw a map of Michigan, and locate Lansing, Ann Arbor, 


and Kalamazoo. 
>. Name the most important fruits, animals, and exports of 


South America. 

3. Name the principal manufactures and exports of France. 

4. Name the rivers of Asia that flow North, East, and South. 

s. Name the rivers that flow into the North Sea, and also those 
that flow into the Baltic Sea. 

6. Draw a map of Africa, and name the mountains, principal 
rivers, and the five largest cities. 

7. Drawthe Mississippi river, and locate five important towns 


on its bank. 
8. Draw the Danube river, and locate the important towns on 


its bank. 

9. Describe the routes and the waters a steamer would pass 
through in going from Providence to Pekin; from St. Petersburg 
to Odessa; from Paris to Vienna. 

10. Locate and describe Glasgow, Edinburg, Rio Janeiro, Cal- 
cutta, and Marseilles, 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. Find the difference between “225 and&x 4% 
7 


2. If } of what a merchant receives for goods be gain, what is 
the gain per cent? 

3. If a merchant receives only % of the price of his goods, what 
does he lose per cent ? ; 

4. What sum must be paid for a load of wood that is 74 feet 
long, 44 feet wide and 34 feet high, at the rate of $8.00 per cord? 

5. How many feet of boards, one inch thick, will be required to 
make a box8 feet long 6} feet high and 5 feet wide, without a top; 
and how many bushels will it contain ? 

6. What must be the face of a note, in order that when dis- 
counted at a bank for go days $900 may be received from the 
bank? 

7. The sum of two fractions is $§; one of the fractions is #. 
what is the other ? 

8. In what time will $600 amount to $629.20 at 71"5 per cent? 

g. The diagonal of a field in the form of a parallelogram is 30 
rods, and one of the sides is 18 rods; how many square rods does 
the field contain ? 

1o. A merchant buys 40 shares of stock at $95 a share, and sells 
the same for $102 a share, and pays ¢ of one per cent for broker- 
age, what did he gain by the transaction ? 

HISTORY. 

1. Give an account of the French and Indian war; the results, 
and its close. 

2. Give an account of the battle of White Plains, and Washing- 
ton’s retreat through New Jersey. 

3. Describe the invasion of Burgoyne. 

4. Give an account of the battle of Monmouth. 

5. Give an account of the treachery of Arnold, and the execu- 
a of Andre. Name the most important events of the war in 
1871. 

6. Give an account of Greene’s campaign, including important 
battles. 

7 Give an account of the capture of forts Donalson and Henry. 

8. Give an account of the battle of Gettysburg. 

g. Give an account of the investment of Petersburg. 

10. Give a brief account of the prominent American officers in 
the Revolutionary war. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Write the plural of copy, chimney, piano, octavo, and staff. 

2. State the difference between a personal pronoun and a rela- 
tive pronoun. 

3. State the progressive and passive form of the verb ¢o read, in 
the imperfect tense, third person, singular number, and point out 
the difference. 

4: Parse the words in the italics in the following sentences: He 
was asked his opinion. I was not aware of his being a soldier. 
Let there be no strife between them. 

_ 5: He is too idle to /earn. He knew better than to go. What 
if it rains tomorrow, I shall go. The ship is about to sad. 
What, could you not watch one hour ? 

6. He is not so foolish as to do it. As for John, he is a good 
= You should speak as you think. I gave Aim as much as I 

ad. 

7. Correct the following sentences: It must have been her. 
The sun sits in the west. England lays west of Ireland. The 
ground lays waste. The partridge sits on her eggs. The court 
Sets in June. 

8. He stays at home. I intended to have written yesterday. 
The river has overflown its banks. 

9. A gold watch was lost by a gentleman with gold hands. The 
boy brought his dog home in his sleeves. I done it yesterday. 

lo. Correct and punctuate the following :—the man i saw ran 
— he was seen. well james what did you friday, the teacher 
earned me arithmetic, grammar, and geography. The scots at 
break of day entered the castle. 


SPELLING. 

[William B. Bogert, aged 14% years,— 100 per cent.) 
Novice, Mercies, Zephyr, Antecedent, 
Coppice, Blamable, Scurrilous, Archetype, 
Lettuce, Changeable, _Escalop, Architect, 
Palace, Suppletory, Billion, Gauging, 
Docile, Immerse, Gauger, Millionaire, 
Fossil, Disburse, Glycerine, Stupefying, 
Abridgment, Coerce, Distillery, Descendant, 
Infringement, Rehearse, Confederacy, Despondent, 
Frolicking, Guile, Ignitible, Brilliant, 
Demurring, Chyle, Existence, Analyst, 
Benefiting, Rhyme, Antidote, Annalize, 
Shoeing, Hygiene, Bilious, Hyacinth. 
Moneys, Mullein, 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 

Cotsy UNIvERsity. — The fall term of Colby University 
opened last week. The chair of Mathematics is now filled by 
Professor Warren, late of New London, N. H. The new Fresh- 
man class numbers thirty-eight. The Sophomores have gained 
one since last year, by the coming of a Bates man, and the Juniors 
one by the coming of a Harvard man. Arrangements are in prog- 
ress to give the students regular gymnastic training and instruc- 
tion in the manual of arms. Drs. Crosby and Wilson, of Water- 
ville, are to be superintendents and instructors. Every room in 
the dormitories is now occupied, and some of the students room 
in town. 

— Hon. Hannibal Hamlin has subscribed $,1,000 to the Acad- 
emy endowment fund of Colby University, the same to be applied 
to the purchase of a library for Hebron Academy. 


Lewiston. — The fall term of the public schools in Lewiston 
commenced Monday, Aug. 30. The attendance is very large. 
Miss Sarah E. Sprague, of New York, a graduate of the Oswego 
Normal School, takes the place of Miss Wiggin, as teacher of the 
training school on Oak street. In the High School, Miss South- 
ard, a graduate of Oberlin College, succeeds Mr. Cobb, who goes 
to Yale to take the post-graduate course. Eighty pupils have 
been admitted to take the place of the twenty-four who were grad- 
uated last year. From the grammar school Miss Clark has gone 
to the Salem Normal School. Some promotions have been made, 
and Miss Getchell and Miss Sanborn, graduates of the Western 
Normal School, and Miss James, of this city, have been appointed 
to positions in the school. Two new schools have been opened, 
one in the new house on Bridge street, and one on-Lincoln street. 


AUBURN.—The grammar and primary schools of Auburn opened 
August 3oth. Mr. Williams continues at the head of the gram- 
mar school, over which he has presided for two years past. Miss 
Billings is promoted to first assistant; Miss Elliot, a new teacher, 
is second assistant; Miss Julia Briggs is promoted to be third as- 
sistant; Miss Florence Robbins is fourth assistant. Miss Hatch 
has the first primary school. Miss Maud Belle is the only new 
teacher in the Pine street school. The High School opened Aug. 
3oth. Mr. Gay retires, and Mr. Fish succeeds to the position of 
principal. His assistants are Miss Litchfield and Miss Perley. 
Mr. Fish is a graduate of Harvard, and is a teacher of experience. 
Mr. F. will also act as superintendent in the graded schools, and 
has already entered on his duties. The Kindergarten 
school on Court street opened on Monday, Sept. 6th. 


LecrurEs. — The course of lectures for the benefit of Cape 
Elizabeth High School commenced Thursday evening, Sept. gth, 
with a lecture by Rev. G. W. Bicknell, on “ Enthusiasm.” Music 
will be furnished by Mr. J. L. Shaw and wife. Lectures will also 
be given by Hon. I. Washburn, Rev. Dr. Hill, Darius Ingraham, 
Esq., W. W. Thomas, Jr., E. Elwell, Esq., and select readings by 
Consul Murray. Good music will be furnished for most of the 
lectures. 


LEEDS.—The town of Leeds having voted at her last town 
meeting not to avail herself of the free high school system this 
year, a few enterprising citizens have taken the matter in hand, 
and now two fine large schools are in progress, supported by pri- 
vate contributions, with the State aid. One is located at North 
Leeds, and is taught by A. W. Potter, a Bates student of the class 
of ’77; theother is situated at West Leeds, and is under the in- 


struction of H. Pratt. 


PoRTLAND.—At the special meeting of the school committee, 
Mr. Arthur Morrill was elected second-assistant master in the 
High school, with a salary of $900 a year, and Misses Lucy A. 
Lynch and Hannah E. Pray, assistants. It was voted that the 
salary of the second-assistant master of the High School shall not 
exceed $1,000 per annum; first-assistant in the Park street and 
Fourth Grammar schools, $500. Miss Marion S. Longley was 
elected assistant in North School, and Miss Hanson transferréd to 


the North School. 
Bowboin CoLLEGE. — Mr. A. H. Davis, formerly of the Wor- 


cester High School, has been appointed professor of Latin in 
Bowdoin College, at a salary of $2500. 


— The free high school at Centre Hartford, taught by Mr. Hol- 
land, of Canton, and at Bear Mountain by Mr. French, of Turner, 
commenced Aug. 31st. 

— The fall term at Monmouth Academy commenced the 3oth 
inst,, under the tuition of G. F. Smith. The attendance is greater 
than was anticipated. 

— The fall term of the high school at Mechanics Falls com- 
menced on Monday, Aug. 30th, with Mr. Ring, of Richmond, as 
principal, and Miss Sarah Bucknam, assistant. 

— The fall term of the free high school at Naples commenced 
Monday, Sept. 6th, under the instruction of W. W. McCann, of 
Mechanics Falls. Fifty scholars in attendance. 

— C. E. Blake, A.B., has been chosen principal of the Boynton 
High |School, at a salary of $1,200. The building has been re- 
cently fitted up, and is in every way a model of neatness and con- 
venience. 

— Prof. D. A. Sargent, while performing in the gymnasium at 
Belfast, last week, fell from a horizontal bar, receiving severe in- 
juries. 

— The village schools at West Waterville are in good hands: 
Mr. George A Stewart having charge of the High school, with 
Miss Snow, assistant; Mr. Kelley of the grammar; Miss Small of 


the intermediate; Miss Hatch of the upper primary; and Miss . 


Rowell of the lower primary. 


New Hampshire. 


Concorp.—The following is a list of the teachers: High School. 
—John L. Stanley, principal; Helen L. Webster, Laura Carleton, 
assistants. Grammar Schools.—Walker—M. W. Haley, principal. 
Merrimack—Abbie C. Cochran, principal; Ellen A. Folger, as- 
sistant. Centre—Mary E. Rowe, principal; Kate P. Blodgett, as- 
sistant. Rumford—Josephine E. Hodgdon, principal; Louise J. 
Blodgett, assistant. Penacook—Pauline A. Bowen, principal; M. 
J. Young, assistant. Jntermediate Schools.—Walker—Mary A. 
Stubbs ; Merrimack—Ida B. Clarke; Centre—Isabelle F. Nutter ; 
Spring—Mary L. Merrill; Rumford—Lottie E. Thompson; Pen- 
acook; Mary A. Clement. Primary Schools.—Walker—Lizzie A. 
Palmer, Sarah E. Ballard; Franklin—Jenette Clark; Merrimack 
—Mary L. Prescott; Union Street—Susan R. Moulton, Ellen 
Morrill; Centre—Louise Shattuck; Spring street-—Amelia Gor- 
don; Myrtle street—Mary H. O’Connor, Belle T. Mower; Rum- 
ford—Clara E. Holt ; Penacook—Hannah E. Bell; Fair Ground— 
Helen M. Farnsworth. A/ixed Schools —Plains—Fannie Dunlap ; 
Bow Brook—Etta F. Smythe. 


MANCHESTER.—The schools commenced on the 13th. Herbert 
W. Lull (Harvard, ’74) has been elected sub-master in the high 
school. He has had charge of the intermediate school the past 
year. Mr. John J. Sullivan takes the place of Mr. Lull. Miss 
Etta Carlie has been appointed principal of the Amoskeag Gram- 
mar School in place of Miss Emma Brown resigned. Miss Abbie 
S. McClintock has leave of absence on account of ill health.—Our 
correspondent writes : “ Very seldom do you see teachers so united, 
so free from petty jealousies and fault-finding, as are ours at the 
present time—a result in a great measure, if not entirely, owing to 
the judicious, impartial management of the late superintendent, 
Mr. Edgerly.” May that state of things long continue. 


NasHuvua.—Frank N. Parsons (Dartmouth, ’74) has been elected 
sub-master of the high school. Of the scholars entering this term, 
23 take the Classical course, 12 take the English course, and 9 
take the Business course. The latter are all boys. . . . Main 
street middle and primary school-house is undergoing repairs. “It 
is conceded by all that the contractor is more than filling his con- 
tract ;” and his name is Edmund Dobbins. The second 
year of Miss Anna Held’s Kindergarten began September 2, with 
a good attendance. Children received between the ages of three 
and seven ; tuition, $50.00 a year, being less than at any similar in- 
stitution in the country. We trust a great many teachers, and 
parents too, will visit this school the coming year to see the great 
beauties of common sense in teaching as opposed to traditional rou- 
tine-work. 


— Dartmouth has the largest Freshman class ever admitted. 

— Meriden opens well with about one hundred students. 

— The Simonds High School (Warner) opens with over seventy 
students,—N. N. Atkinson, master; S. S. Bean, sub-master; Miss 
E. E. Phelps, assistant. 

— Elder H. C. Blinn, of Shaker Village, delivered an able lec- 
ture on “ Schools,” before the Educational Association in Union 
Hall, Canterbury, September 3d. 

— The fall term of the Marlow Academy commenced the 25th, 
under favorable auspices; A. E. Cudworth, of South Londonderry, 
Vt., principal. 

— The Brentwood decision, that pauper children shall be allowed 
to attend school in the district where the pauper farm is located, 
may be right; but that such farm should be exempt from taxation 
for schools, is not right. It compels a single district to educate 
the paupers of the whole county. 

— Miss Alice P. Goodwin, of Franklin, goes to Flushing, N. Y., 
as teacher of Latin and French in the Macgregor Hall School, a 
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seminary for young ladies ; and Miss Annie P. Little, of Concord, 
takes charge of the High School at Chelton. 

— Dr. W. B. H. Mason, of Moultonboro, has been appointed a 
trustee of the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

— Prof. E. S. Stearns, principal of the Robinson Female Sem- 
inary at Exeter, has been appointed president of a new State Nor- 
mal University in connection with Nashville (Tenn.) University, 
which is expected to be the largest institution of the kind in the 
State. 

— McCollom Institute begins with over fifty students, and a toot 
of the familiar trumpet. 


Vermont. 


Tue TEACHERS’ INsTITUTE for Lamoille County was held at 
Jeffersonville, September 2d, 3d, and 4th, by Edward Conant, 
State Superintendent of Education, assisted by Mrs. H. F. Kile, 
principal of the graded school at Essex Junction; Mr. J. M. 
French, of Jeffersonville, and Principal W. C. Crippen of the 
Johnson Normal School. 

The Institute was opened on Thursday evening by a practical 
address from Mr. Conant, on the relation of the town to the 
schools. He traced the history of our public schools, from the 
establishment of the first one in Bennington, 1763, down to the 
present time, showing that the town has always been the principal 
factor in their establishment, and an important agent in their man- 
agement. 

On Friday evening he urged the maintenance of a public high 
school in every town, either as a central school, according to the 
provisions of the present law, or by adopting the town system. 
During the day sessions he spoke to the teachers of the various 
branches to be taught, the methods of teaching them, and the con- 
nection between the studies of the schoolroom and the duties of 
the farm, store, and shop. He also gave an excellent lesson on 
the sources of our school money, which are, in brief, as follows : 
1. From taxation—district, town, State; 2. From school lands— 
original, transferred, bequeathed; 3. From the United States de- 
posite money; 4. From gifts and other sources. 

Rev. G. H. French, of Johnson, gave a lecture to the Institute 
upon the failures of teachers, their causes, and how to avoid them. 


Harpwick.—The fall term of the academy and village schools 
began Thursday, September 2d. J. H. McLoud, of Calais, has 
charge of the academy, with Miss Sarah Burnham in the primary 
department. The experience of the teachers is ample assurance 
that the schools will be successful. The term began with about 
seventy pupils, which number will doubtless be largely increased 
the present week. 


St. Jounspury. — The public schools of the village opened 
Aug. 31st, with about the usual number of pupils. The corps of 
teachers is as follows: Summer Street schoolhouse, Miss J. H. 
Bailey, grammar school; Miss Alma Galbraith, 2d grammar 
school; Miss Almira Farr, intermediate ; Miss Lillie Cornell, 1st 
primary; Mrs. Morrill, 2d primary; Miss May F. Underwood, 
mixed department ; Fairbanks Village, Miss R. B. Weeks; Maple 
Street, Miss Georgia A. Wright; Paddock’s Village, Miss Lura 
M. Gilfillan. 


MonTPELIER. — The graded school opened Sept. 6, with 360 
pupils, the full average for last year, notwithstanding the Catholics 
are drawing off their scholars for a parish school. Mr. J. E. Mil- 
ler, with all last year’s teachers, are at their posts for the year just 
commenced. 


RIcHMOND.—The Jonesville fall school commenced last week 
with Miss Sarah Colby in charge. The fall term of the graded 
school at Richmond commenced Monday, September 6th, Mrs. 
Bliss in charge of the higher department, Miss Jennie Nichols the 
intermediate, and Miss Rich the primary. 


BENNINGTON.—The school building of this village has been re- 
cently supplied with water and gas, and a house for the janitor 
erected at the expense of the district. Fred P. Squire has been re- 
tained as teacher of vocal music for the next year. Such a teacher 
every village ought to have. 


SouTH LONDONDERRY. — The academy opened Sept. 1st, in 
charge of H. P. Stimson, recently of Ludlow. 

— It is expected that the Reform School buildings (Vergennes) 
will be completed and everything in readiness for the whole school 
—some ninety odd pupils—by the last of September. 

— Goddard Seminary (Barre) begins its fall term with about 
eighty students. 

— Twenty-five students from Reading are attending high schools 
and academies in other towns this fall, besides four schools sup- 
—_ in town, which is a good record for a town of 1,000 popu- 

ation. 

— Miss Emma Ide, of Lyndon, is engaged as soprano singer for 
one of the New York city churches. 

— Glover sends fourteen students this fall to St. Johnsbury 
Academy. 

— Windsor High School began its fall session Sept. 6, Mr. 
oe the principal, having barely recovered from a serious 
illness. 

— S. E. Root, A.M., M.D., of Randolph Centre, has been en- 


gaged to give a course of lectures on Physiology to the students of 
the State Normal School. 

— The State Normal School at Randolph has the largest num- 
ber of students in attendance that it has ever had since it was or- 
ganized. 

— Rev. C. B. Hulbert, president elect of Middlebury College, 
preached his farewell sermon to his church at Bennington, Sunday. 

— Ex-President Kitchell, of Middlebury College, and wife, are 
about taking a European trip. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston.—The Boston Public Library distributed 59,120 volumes 
the month of August. A good record for reading during dog-days, 
and a sure evidence that all of the knowing ones did not leave 
town. 

Miss Hosmer will be represented at the Philadelphia Centennial 
exhibition by an original group in marble—the largest she has 
ever undertaken. It portrays the idea of “the African sibyl fore- 
shadowing the freedom of her race.” She will send, also, a copy 
of Lord Brownlow’s gates, ten feet wide, and seventeen high, con- 
taining 71 human figures. 

The Essex Institute proposes an excursion to North Conway 
about September 20. 


ASHBURNHAM.—Cushing Academy was dedicated on the 7th 
inst., in presence of an audience of more than a thousand, in the 
large assembly hall of the building. Ex-Gov. Bullock, president 
of the board of trustees, gave an eloquent address, followed by 
shorter addresses by Rev. Mr. Crosby, secretary of the board; 
Rev. A. P. Marvin, Professor Thompson, of the Worcester Insti- 
tute of Technology; Hon. E. P. Hubbard, of the State Board of 
Education, and others. The school has opened favorably with 
about eighty students. The following are the teachers in charge 
of their respective departments: Edwin Pierce, A.M., principal 
and head of the Classical department; James E. Vose, Mathe- 
matics and Sciences; Miss Mary P. Jefts, preceptress, Ladies de- 
partment and Modern Languages; Mr. F. A. Whitney, Prepara- 
vom d department; Miss —— Rowley, Vocal Music, Piano, and 

rgan. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY opened this fall with an increased num- 
ber of pupils. The trustees were fortunate in securing the ser- 
vice of D. N. Putney, A.B., as principal, vice J. O. Averill, A.M., 
resigned. Mr. Putney is a graduate of Dartmouth, and will sus- 
tain the excellent reputation he has acquired as a teacher in Nor- 
wich Academy, Vt., and other places. The scientific teacher, Jo- 
siah Keep, A.B., remains another year; also the music teacher, 
Miss E. A. Pollard. 

The school has just purchased a fine set of telegraphic instru- 
ments, from the manufactory of Thomas Hall, Boston, and here- 
after telegraphing will be introduced as a special study in the 
course. 

The dormitory rooms have been repaired, painted, and papered, 
during vacation, and the school now offers good facilities for clas- 
sical, scientific, and musical education. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY.—Mr. Griffin’s place in Phillips Academy 
has been filled by the election of Mr. George Merrill, professor of 
Natural Sciences, Washburn College, Kansas. Mr. Merrill is a 
son of Rev. James Merrill, of West Andover, and was an instruc- 
tor in this academy for three years and a half succeeding his grad- 
uation at Amherst. 

Mr. Skeel, of the class of ’75 at Amherst, is a new teacher also, 
instructing in Modern Languages. The attendance is not so large 
as last year at this time. 


AUBURNDALE.—Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, has already (Sep- 
tember 11th) enrolled 51 boarding students for the coming year, as 
against 37 for the corresponding term of last year, and 22 for the en- 
tire year previous. Six additional sleeping-rooms have been hand- 
somely furnished; the chapel, studio, and gymnasium entirely 
made over and beautifully finished; several water-closets added, 
etc., etc. Much needed sanitary improvements have been made 
out of doors. Prof. I. Dole takes Latin and Greek; Miss C. A. 
Carpenter becomes preceptress; Miss Jennie West has the Art 
department; Prof. Jules Luquiens, Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, will have weekly supervision of French classes; Prof. S. R. 
Kelley, Boston, takes the Elocution, and Miss Eva Bragdon, of 
New York, the primary department (new). An addition to the 
building must soon be made. C. C. Bragdon is principal. 


— Twelve candidates took the examination for a cadetship at 
West Point, before the examining committee, District-Attorney 
Asa French of South Braintree, John B. Swinnerton, master of 
the Taunton High School, and Dr. H. F. Copeland of South Ab- 
ington, at Braintree, September 2d. Which of the following ap- 
plicants will be the candidate for military honors has not yet been 
announced: Plymouth County—Ellery W. Bates, Hingham; Clar- 
ence Perkins, Bridgewater; Quincy C. Bird, East Bridgewater; 
Israel F. Merritt, Scituate. Bristol County—C. H. Brown, Taun 
ton; Horace W. French, Taunton; Eugene T. Galligan, Taunton ; 
Horace S. Woodworth, Rehoboth. Morfolk County—Edward M. 
Phelps, Foxboro’; Charles P. Tower, Hyde Park; Melville G. 
Smith, Walpole; Zerah W. Torrey, South Weymouth. The com- 


mittee will commence at once a thorough examination of the can- 


didates’ manuscripts containing their answers to the questions pro- 
pounded, and will decide upon the one of the young men whom 
they deem to possess the most thorough mental fitness, and send 
his name to Hon. B. W. Harris of East Bridgewater, member of 
congress for the district, with a recommendation for his appoint- 
ment to the cadetship. 

— Miss Fannie V. Doane, principal of the grammar school in 
Orange, has accepted a call to Hitchcock Free High School, Brim- 
field, Mass. 

— Mr. Walter Hoxie has resigned his position in the North 
Grammar School at Randolph, and Mr. A. N. Fuller, formerly 
principal of the Bolton High School, takes his place. Salary $800. 
There were twenty-three candidates for the vacant position. 

— The citizens of Warwick wish to curtail the expenses, and 
have voted to abolish the high school and cut down the library ap- 
propriation one half. 

— There have been over two hundred applications for admis- 
sion to the Smith Female College at Northampton, but not over 
twenty of the applicants have been admitted. 


Rhode Island. 


THE regular quarterly meeting of the board of education was 
held on Tuesday, Sept. 7th. Among other matters of business, ap- 
propriations were made in aid of the free public libraries at East 
Greenwich, Warren, and Manville, thereby inaugurating the dis- 
tribution of State aid for the benefit of such institutions as pro- 
vided by the laws of the last general assembly. The board of ex- 
aminers for the Normal School for 1875-6 are: Rev. Augustus 
Woodbury, Providence; Rev. George Bullen, Pawtucket; R. S. 
Andrews, Esq., Bristol; Prof. F. E. Thomson, Newport; D. B. 
Potter, Esq., Coventry; Rev. D. R. Brewer, Westerly. The 
State Normal School opened on Wednesday, Sept. 8th, with a full 
complement of pupils, over 50 new pupils being admitted on the 
7th. The corps of teachers remains unchanged, except that Miss 
Lydia S. Rathburn has resigned, and Miss Ida M. Gardner has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy. Miss Gardner has had a wide 
experience, and the school is to be congratulated on her accession 
to the number of instructors. 

The schools in Providence, and in most of the large towns and 
villages, commenced the fall term on the 6th inst. Newport 
began on the 13th inst., not having closed its summer term till the 
last of July. The district schools have no uniformity in beginning 
and closing, though the greater portion will have begun before the 
end of the month. 


PROVIDENCE. — The public schools have opened with full num- 
bers and with but few changes among the teachers. In the High 
school Mr. B. I. Wheeler, B. U. ’75, takes the place of assistant, 
vice Mr. J. E. Leach, resigned. The number of pupils in the 
High School is so large that a colony of two rooms has been trans- 
ferred to the old Fountain street schoolhouse. In the matter of 
providing suitable accommodations for the High School, the city 
councils still delays and disagrees, while the school is daily suffer- 
ing irreparable injury. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL (Providence). — Upward of 60 candi- 
dates for admission were examined in Sept. 1874, and some 50 
were admitted. The number presenting themselves for admission 
this year, on Sept. 7, was not quite as large as last year, but was 
made up of a large proportion of High school graduates. The 
rank of scholarship has been steadily raised since the establish- 
ment of the school in Sept. 1871, under the efficient administra- 
tion of T. W. Bicknell, then Commissioner of Public Schools for 
Rhode Island. The class in Physiology are to be aided in their 
work this term by a large and finely finished manikin lately im- 
ported from Paris. Professor Gates is still retained as teacher of 
French, while the classes in Latin and German are to be taught 
by the other teachers of the school. 


WESTERLY.—The schools in District No. 1, Westerly, opened on 
Monday, Sept. 6th, with Prof. J. M’E Drake as principal. As 
there have been several changes in teachers since last term, we 
give a full list: Z/m street School.—Benjamin Baker, High school ; 
Mrs. J. M’E Drake, assistant in High school; Miss Augusta Mor- 
row, Second Grammar; Miss Jessie Kerr, First Grammar; Miss 
Lucy Booth, Second Intermediate ; Miss Emma F. Dunlap, First 
Intermediate; Miss Mary E. Coy, Second Primary; Miss Mary 
Hall, First Primary, “A”; Miss Amy Hull, First Primary, “B.” 
Pleasant street School.—Miss E. Lua Clarke, First Intermediate ; 
Miss Susie Coy, 2d Primary ; Miss Genie Lewis, First Primary. 


Woonsocket.—The High school has received a reinforcement 
from the Grammar school to the number of about twenty. We 
commend the wisdom of those parents who prefer to unite the cul- 
ture and training of the home to that of the school without the in 
tervention of the rail-car. 


Nortu ScirvaTEe.—Lapham Institute, the well-known academy 
located at this place has begun the fall campaign with a fair number 
of pupils. The vacancy caused by the death of the principal, Prof. 
A. G. Moulton, has been filled by the appointment of Prof. M. S. 
Stockbridge, a graduate of Bates College. . . . Miss Mary D. 
Livesey has been engaged to take the school in Dist. No. 3, Tiv- 


erton. . . Miss Martha D. Cole is engaged at Allenton, No. 
5, North Kingston. Miss Ida L, Pierce goes to No. 7, Ports- 
mouth, Prudence Island, 
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Connecticut. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES.—Several institutes are to be held in 
September and October, those definitely arranged for at the pres- 
ent time are the following: At Colchester, September 16-18 ; at 
Old Saybrook, September 23-25; at Meriden, September 30, Oc- 
tober 2. Arrangements are in progress for institutes at Williman- 
tic and Stonington. 


STONINGTON.—The central or “borough” district of this town 
is moving for a new school-house, which will supply a manifest 
want. As there is abundant wealth in the district, it should erect 
one of the most beautiful and substantial school buildings in the 
State. The adjoining town of Westerly, R. L., is justly proud 
of its high-school building. Stonington should not allow itself to 
be excelled by its eastern neighbor. 


ProressoR GILLETT.—Rev. Ezra Hall Gillett, D.D., professor 
of Political Economy in the University of New York, who died in 
that city, September 2d, at the age of 52, was a native of Colches- 
ter. After graduating at Yale in 1841, he studied nearly four years 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York city. In April, 1845, 
he became pastor of the Presbyterian church in Harlem, N. Y., 
and retained that position till about one year ago. He became 
prominent in the literary world by the publication of his elaborate 
“Life and Times of John Huss,” in 1863. He was also the author 
of a “History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States,” 
published in 1864, and of several other works. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Hamilton College in 1864. He became pro- 
fessor in New York University about six years ago, but remained 
pastor of his church till recently, as before stated. By his un- 
wearied diligence he attained conspicuous position and influence. 


EXTRACT FROM A SCHOOL VISITOR’s EXPERIENCE.—A would- 
be teacher in the western part of the State, has recently made sev- 
eral interesting discoveries in grammar, history, arithmetic, and 
geography. The gentleman to whose wondering view was first re- 
vealed the light of those discoveries has carefully reported them 
for the benefit of the readers of the JOURNAL: 1. Grammar. The 
candidate was requested to parse each word in the sentence, “ Tell 
me what you see.” Here is the reply, verbatim, “ Tell is an adverb. 
Me is a subject. What is a relative pronoun. You is a personal 
pronoun. See is anadjective.” 2. History. “Into what periods 
is United States History divided?” Ans.—* Into United States 
and Europe.” “ Name some important dates in the history of the 
United States, and tell why they are important.” Axs.—* 1779, 
1789, 1861. Plymouth was settled in 1779; Jamestown in 1789.” 
3 Arithmetic. “12% is a complex fraction.” 4. Geography. 
“That part of America which lies farthest north is Europe; the 
part farthest south is Australia. To reach New York from Chi- 
cago by water, sail down the Hudson. California is a city on the 
Pacific coast; the principal sea-ports on the Atlantic coast are 
New York and New Orleans.” 


THE ELLINGTON SCHOOL.—In 1829, the Hon. John Hall, of El- 
lington, in connection with several other gentlemen, among whom 
were Prof C. A. Goodrich, of Yale College, and Hon. Henry L. 
Ellsworth, of Washington, D.C., established this school in the 
pleasant town of Ellington. The well-known ability and high per- 
sonal character of its founders gave it at once a pre-eminence 
which it retained for many years. Its teachers, — Judge Hall 
being principal, — were men of marked ability, and most of them 
have since attained eminence in their professions. The names of 
a few of them were: Luther Wright, long principal of Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, Mass.; Rev. J. A. Reed, conspicuous in 
Home missionary labors in Iowa, and elsewhere; Rev. Dr. S. G. 
Brown, now president of Hamilton College; Hon. Alphonso Taft, 
of Cincinnati, a distinguished lawyer and judge ; Mr. Ariel Parish, 
of New Haven, who needs no commendation in this journal; 
Prof. J. L. Taylor, of Andover, Mass; and C. S. Lyman of New 
Haven; the Rev. Dr. Edward Strong of Boston; and the late 
Hon. Luther Haven, of Chicago, who have won high positions in 
the competitions of life. 

The pupils of the Ellington School were gathered from widely 
Separated regions, many coming from the Southern States, and 
several from Brazil and other South American countries. Not a 
few of them have become distinguished men. Among them may 
be named Hon. Francis Bacon, of Litchfield, who died in early 
manhood; Hon. Robbins Battell, of Norfolk; Hon. Francis P. 
Blair, M.C., of St. Louis; Hon. David J. Burr, of Richmond, 
Va; W. C. Crump, Esq., of New London; Hon. H. C. Deming, 
M.C,, of Hartford; Hon. R. S. Donnell, M.C., of Raleigh, N. C.; 
Rev. Dr. Azariah Eldridge, late of Paris; Rev. Dr. E. W. Gil- 
man, Secretary of the American Bible Society; Rev. Chauncey 
Goodrich, of New Haven; Rev. Dr. Gordon Hall, of Easthamp- 
ton; Hon. C. M. Ingersoll, M.C., Dr. Levi Ives, Prof. C. S. Lyman, 
Donald G. Mitchell, Esq., and Secretary B. G. Northrop, all of 
New Haven; Ebenezer Porter Mason, the brilliant young astron- 
omer, who passed away early, and whose memoirs were written by 
Professor Olmsted; Gen. W. S. Pierson, of Windsor; Rev. Dr. 
E. E. Rankin, of Fairfield, and Rev. Prof. J. L. Taylor, of Ando- 
ver, Mass, 
enue 1840 the school was transferred to other hands, and from 
‘ime it gradually declined. In the second decade of its his- 
°ry t numbered among its pupils M, H. Buckham, new president 


of the University of Vermont, and his brother, H. B. Buckham, 
principal of the Normal School at Buffalo, N. ¥Y. The Ellington 
School ceased to exist 10 or 15 years ago. D. G. Mitchell, “ Ike 
Marvel,” who was a pupil at the school in its flourishing days, 
makes several allusions to it in his “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” pub- 
lished several years ago. 


THE NoRMAL SCHOOL. — The fall and winter term of twenty 
weeks began with the examination of candidates for admission on 
Tuesday, Sept. sth. The new class numbers about 4o. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY.—The forty-fourth year of this institu- 
tion began Sept. 9th. The accession of the new president, Dr. 
Foss, is signalized by the entrance of the largest Freshman class 
ever received into the university. Dr. Foss will be inaugurated 
about the middle of October. 

SPELLING Matcues. — A spelling match will be held in con- 
nection with the Institute at Colchester; also at Old Saybrook. 
The prizes in each case are one copy of the Unabridged and two 
of the National Dictionary. 

KINDERGARTENS. — A school upon the Kindergarten plan has 
been maintained for a considerable time, by Mrs. L. B. Black, of 
New Haven, in connection with her school for young ladies. 
Mrs. S. L. Cady, of the same city, has recently added a kinder- 
garten to her school, the “ West End Institute.” 

PERSONALS.—Mr. William H. Hotchkiss, of Ansonia, a gradu- 
ate of Yale, 1875, has accepted the appointment of principal in the 
preparatory department of Olivet College, Michigan. . . . Mr. 
Edward S. Peck, of the same class, has become principal of the 
academy in Greenwich. 

SPECIAL Norice.—School Visitors, Superintendents, Teachers, 
or any other persons in Connecticut who have in possession arfy 
items adapted to this column, are invited to communicate with the 
State Editor, at New Haven. 


Colleges. 


WILLIAMS, — The new college year opens well. The many im- 
provements made in and about the college buildings and grounds, 
through the liberality of Cyrus W. Field, give a new face to affairs 
outwardly: Some changes in the faculty have been made. The 
Rev. G. L. Raymond, who was provisional professor of Rhetoric 
during 1875 and part of 1874, has gone to Europe for a year’s 
stay. On his return he is expected to take charge of the depart- 
ment of Elocution. Henry Smith, A.B., ’71, will take charge of 
this department during his absence. The Rev. Lewellen Pratt, of 
North Adams, has been appointed to the professorship of Eng- 
lish Literature. Professor Griffin will take charge of the Rhetoric 
department. A change has been made in the time of the morning 
recitations and chapel exercises. The two morning recitations are 
now consecutive, beginning at 9 and lasting until 11:10 o’clock. 
Chapel begins at ten minutes before nine, instead of eight as be- 
fore. The new plan is yet but an experiment, but seems to be 
quite generally approved among the students. 

The incoming Freshman class numbers, at present, forty-four. 
Those of the class who came to college with pleasant anticipations 
of being “hazed” are meeting with disappointment, for hazing is 
dead. One would think that such an aged custom, which was fal- 
ready tottering over its grave, might have been left to die a nat- 
ural death, but not so at Williams. The faculty fell upon it while 
it was quietly napping, during vacation, and dealt it such a blow 
that it died on the spot. The following pledge was sent to the 
members of the Sophomore class, with the statement that it must 
be signed and returned to the president before the beginning of 
the next term, or else a dismission from the college must be ap- 
plied for :—“ I promise, on condition of being retained as a mem- 
ber of Williams College, on my faith and honor, to obey all the 
laws and regulations of the college; that I will faithfully avoid in- 
temperance, profanity, and all indecent, disorderly behavior, and 
disrespectful conduct to the faculty, and all combinations to resist 
their authority; especially that I will refrain from ‘hazing’ and 
all similar practices which tend to produce disorder in College and 
ill-feeling in classes, as witness my hand.” 


DARTMOUTH. — The boys have nearly all returned from their 
summer vacation, the Freshmen are “ pledged,” and work is now 
the order of the day. . . The president gave a reception to 
the students of the Medical department on Friday evening of last 
week. . . . The following gentlemen have been elected ed- 
itors of the Zgis by the Junior class: Messrs. Adams, Atkinson, 
Brown, Noxon, and Adams of the Academical department, and 
Hopper, of the Scientific. . . Eight hundred and forty-six 
volumes and one hundred pamphlets have been added to the col- 
lege library recently. . . - Notman has opened his studio, and 
is taking the class pictures of ’76. . . Among Hanover im- 
provements, the large addition to the Dartmouth hotel is deserv- 
ing of special notice. . The college law in reference to the 
payment of term-bills has been so altered as to allow two weeks 
for the payment of bills instead of one as previously. . . : 
The new St. Thomas Church (Episcopal) was opened for services 
the first time last Sunday. . - Rev. Mr. Chandler, for thirty 
years missionary to Southern India, preached in the college church, 
Sabbath, forenoon and evening. . . - Assemblages on the 
campus and about the buildings for the purpose of singing college 
songs, with now and then the sound of a forbidden horn, relieves 


the stillness of the night. . . . The Dartmouth was issued on 
Thursday, the gth inst. It is now a weekly publication of sixteen 
pages, neatly printed and on good paper, and is in all respects a 
credit to the editors, the Senior class, under whose auspices it is 
published, and to the college. . . . The annual match game 
of foot-ball between the Sophomore and Freshman classes was 
played on the campus, Saturday afternoon, and was quickly and 
easily won by the Sophomores. Immediately following, the Juniors 
and Sophomores had a contest, when ’78 won two more straight 


games. As a consequence all Sophomoredom is now particularly 
elated. 


Turrts.—-The fall term opened on Tuesday, September 2d, under 
very favorable circumstances. There are no changes in the board 
of instruction, except that President Capen now enters upon his 
duties, and thus becomes professor of Moral Philosophy and Polit- 
ical Economy. Fifteen students have entered the regular course, 
ten the Engineering course, and about a dozen new men enter the 
Theological School. These numbers show a gratifying increase. 
Professor Marshall has returned from his European trip. He 
has made considerable additions to the college museum, including 
some very rare and valuable objects, which will be more fully no- 
ticed hereafter. Large additions have also been made to the phil- 
osophical apparatus in Professor Dolbear’s department. Of the 
members of the last class, W. H. Morrison and F. A. Dillingham 
enter the Theological School; W. L. C. Bailey and H. C. Buck 
are to take post-graduate courses at the Hill. W.W. McClench 
is assistant at Hitchcock Academy, Brimfield. G. H. Hunt is to 
teach Latin and Greek at Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt., and J. F. 
Baker (of the engineering course) has a fine situation at Lowell. 


HARVARD. — Mr. Chauncey Wright, instructor of Physics in 
Harvard Coliege, died suddenly at his residence in Cambridge on 
Sunday. He was born in Northampton, Mass., and was a gradu- 
ate of the class of 1852. Upon leaving college he was employed 
on the United States Almanac, which department was then located 
at Cambridge under the charge of Admiral Davis, which position 
he held until within four or five years. At one time he was a lec- 
turer on Metaphysics in Agassiz’s school at Cambridge, and had 
won a deserved reputation as a writer in the Morth American Re- 
view, Nation, and New York Evening Post. Within two years he 
has been the champion of Darwinism in this country, and his es- 
says upon that subject in the orth American Review attracted at- 
tention. His death is supposed to have been caused by heart 
disease. 

— The corner-stone of the Rose Polytechnic Institute—the in- 


dustrial school endowed with $450,000 as the free gift of Chauncey 
Rose, of Terre Haute, Ind.—was laid Saturday last. 


New Publications. 


THE HiGH SCHOOL Music READER. For the use of Mixed and 
wed High Schools. By Julius Eichberg, General Supervisor 
of Musical Instruction in the Boston Public Schools. ton: 
Ginn Brothers ; 1875. 


This musical reader has been prepared to meet the wants of the 
advanced classes of the Boston public schools, and in doing this 
Prof. Eichberg has rendered a service to the same grades of mu- 
sical pupils throughout the country. It is intended to be used with 
as little aid from the piano or organ as possible, and in the practice 
of the pieces by note, Especial attention is called to position of the 
body, evenness of tone, and clearness of enunciation. ‘The music 
is classic, of the highest type, and the words are generally good 
translations from the German, or the appropriation of the best 
English hymns, songs, and choruses, We can pay no higher com- 
plaint to the distinguished teacher and compiles than to say that 
but one piece of his own composition appears in this work. Mu- 
sical culture demands the best examples as the means of develop- 
ing a true taste, and the book before us, while it is wanting some- 
what in the element of sentiment and passion, has the grand fea- 
tures of purity, classical style, and the strong diction of the old 
composers, 


Witson, HinKLE & Co. have in press, and will publish on or 
about the 1st of November, 1875, “Chapters on School Supervis- 
ion : a Practical Treatise on Superintendence ; Grading ; Arrang- 
ing Courses of Study; the Preparation and Use of Blanks, Rec- 
ords, and Reports ; Examinations for Promotions, etc.; by William 
H. Payne, M.A., Superintendent of the Public Schools of Adrian, 
Mich.” 12mo,, about 216 pp. ; cloth; price, $1.25. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the preface : 

“ The great law of the division of labor has called into existence 
a new class of professional men, whose duty is the supervision of 
schools and school systems: yet, up to this time, no work, not 
even the most elementary, has been published on an art whose im- 
portance can scarcely be over-estinmted. The present work is 
offered as a contribution to the practical literature of teaching. Its 
general scope and purpose are best explained by remarking that it 
is a record of experience. The plans and suggestions which it em- 
bodies were not inspired by mere theories of what ought to be, or 
of what might be, but are the results which have been reached in 


*Ithe course of a considerable experience in the management of 


schools, It is not meant by this, that all the plans herein con- 
tained are original ; on the contrary, many of them have come, 
either by suggestion or adoption, from the current practice in 
school supervision. The writer will scarcely be ro of any 
credit which really belongs to him, if the reader is left to infer that 
this book merely presents an outline of the practice which is cur- 
rent in our best graded- c 
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Publisher's Notes. 


Newspaper Beggars.— Below we give a let- 
ter, which is a fair sample of many coming to our 
office. As we have so many to reply to of this 
kind, we will give our answer in our columns, so 
that any others not receiving a reply may consider 
this a sufficient response : 

Rooms OF THE Y. M. C. A., 6 E. Main Sr., 

RocHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1875. 
XN. £E. Fournal of Education, Boston, Mass.: 

GeEnTs :—We have just opened a free reading- 
room at the above number, in connection with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which has 
just been organized in this city. We are asking 
for donations of books, magazines, and papers, to 
supply our reading matter, We shall be very 
much gratified if you find it in your heart to send 
us a copy of your valuable paper, the New-Enc- 


LAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, /ree. 
== Cor. Sec. 


Orrice N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Sept. 13, 1875. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your favor, we would say 
that we know of no obligation that we are under 
to your association that we should contribute 
$3.00, which is the amount you ask of us. There 
are, probably, in this country (judging from the 
letters we receive) some 20,000 associations, of 
one kind or another, who put in equally good 
claims for our contributions. Should we attempt 
to respond to a tithe of these, we should be bank- 
rupt in thirty days. In the community in which 
we reside we have to contribute our share (and 
most gladly do we do it) to Y. M. C. A.’s, libra- 
ries, sunday-schools, etc. We believe that each 
community should support its own charitable en- 
terprises, and pay its honest bills without multiply- 
ing words. If unable to do so, it should apply to 
a missionary society for help, or else shut up shop. 
If acity of the size of yours cannot support in 
good shape your worthy enterprise without having 
you place yourselves on the level of common 
beggars, it should be made a mission-field and re- 
ceive help the same as any heathen city in India. 
We do not “find it in our heart,” and certainly 
not in our pocket, to send you a copy free. Had 
you asked us to send it to you at the best discount 
we could afford, our heart would have responded 
that we would send at our club-rate for 100 copies, 
to wit, $2.25 per copy for a year. Respectfully 
yours, PUBLISHER N. E. Jour. or Ep. 


A Reminiscence of the Past.—Going down 
Water street, among the new buildings erected on 
the burnt district, one sees the old familiar sign, 
“Maynard & Noyes.” What associations are 
brought up, especially to the Boston school-boy of 
a half century since, in connection with the names 
of Maynard & Noyes, the old writing-masters ; 
Snelling, Tower, Fairbanks, Capen, Swan, and 
others ; the old iron-pot inkstands sunk into the 
forms ; the demijohn, which was filled weekly (the 
demijohn having the old labe! on the handle, 
“Maynard & Noyes, Merchants’ row”). What 
an episode it was in the dull, every-day school-life 
for a boy to be called to the master’s desk and in- 
trusted with the demijohn and a message to May- 
nard & Noyes for a fresh supply. What a delight- 
ful and important trip that was, fraught with as 
much consequence as the mission of a special 
bearer of dispatches. The old sign remains. 
Gray-haired old men who carried and fetched that 
old demijohn louok at the sign as they pass, and 
think of the old times. May the old sign remain 
for another half century ! 


Business Men and Women Wanted.— 
“ Get THE BEsT.”— Wike-awake men and women, 
school-officers, teachers, and others who are 
equally reliable, intelligent, enterprising, - are 
wanted to Introduce the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
or EDUCATION, and to act as active canvassers, in 
various parts of the United States. We wish to 
arrange with about 100 energetic, enterprising per- 
sons, to take certain States or portions of States, for 
a thorough canvass for this #urnal during the au- 
tumn months. This work is not like book-canvass- 
ing, or any.kind of agency work. Our representa- 
tives are well received, and.assisted in every way 
possible by superintendents and principals of 
schools. All who have tried this work have been 
pleased with it, and have in every instance found it 
as lucrative as the work of teaching, and in most 
éases more so. THe NEW-ENGLAND is as well 
received out, of the Eastern States as in them. 
Good men are sure of success anywhere. Teach- 


ers can do well to solicit subscribers among their 
fellow-teachers: in their town or county. A good 
work is thus done for education. To secure any 
particular territory an early correspondence will 


be necessary. 


Send the Names.—Our READERS are our 
BEST CANVASSERS. We are daily receiving new 
names from our subscribers, who know the value 
of the JOURNAL. 

Our Friends will aid us to double the circula- 
tion of THE NEW-ENGLAND during the autumn 
months. 

Good Words spoken for, and good names 
sent to our JOURNAL, will aid us and the work of 
teaching. 

A Little Work will do great good. 


Agents Wanted. 


— 1000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men and 
omen, want- 
CENTENNIAL 
GAZETT Et of the UNITED STATES. 
Shows the nd results of 100 years of Freedom and 
Progress. New and complete. Over 1000 pages. Illustrated. 
It is a whole Library. Soston Globe :—Not a luxury, 
but a necessity. /nter-Ocean :—All classes buy it, and 
agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 
Want General Agent in every city of over 10,000. Address 
J.C.McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 32m 


A NEW BOOK 
MARK TWAIN, 


Just ready for Canvassers. Now, then, is the time to get 
Territory. Don’t stop to experiment on other books. Take 
one you know will sell. Prompt action will give you choice 
of field, and Golden Returns. Get on the course at once, 
and you will win. Outfit costs nothing,— everything Jur- 

ished. Send in your names, and towns you want, or for 


Teachers interested in English Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, and Literature, History, 
German, French, Latin, Italian, or Hebrew, 
may find assistance in the Catalogue of 
Henry Holt & Co., Publishers, 25 Bond 
street, New York, 


circulars, at once. Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CoO., 
7 HARTFORD, CONN. 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, de. 
DIATOMACEAES 


ge, &c., 10 cents. OSIAH KEEP, 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 


The system comprises two record-books for teachers’ use 
and three varieties of *report-cards for the inspection of pa- 
rents. These can be used either together or separately, 
each being complete in itself. 

No. I, “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a 
pocket daily class-book for recording Attendance, pa 
ment, and Recitations. It has room for the record of 100 
pupils, and, by an ingenious mechanical arrangement, the 
names are to be written but once per term, however 
many the particulars in which the record is made. Well 
bound in cloth. Price 75 cents per copy. 

No. II, ““MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD.” is 
a book for the permanent preservation of the monthly aver- 
ages of No. I; it has a “ Summary for the Year,”’ which 
shows at a glance the absolute and relative standing of the 
members of a class in all particulars; names need be writ- 
ten but once per year. The k is of convenient size, 
has so pages, and for a school of 100 pupils can be used for 
three years. Extra sizes supplied for large schools. Fifty 

es. $1.00 copy. 
P“Vhen not mark daily recitations, but rank their 
scholars from oral or written monthly examinations, it is the 
only book that need be 

No. III. “MONTHLY YEAR-CARD,” is a report- 
card, with envelope, to be sent to parents monthly. It con- 
tains the of a pupil in Attendance. Deportment, and 
Scholarship, and is used for a year. 

No. IV, “MONTHLY TERM-CARD,” differs from 
No. III, in being used for a term instead of for a year. 

No. V, “ WEEKLY TERM-CARD,” is sent to parents 
weekly instead of monthly. 

Nos. III. [V, and V: Prices, envelopes ineluded,—each 
$4.50 per hundred. 

No. III is especially suited to graded schools; Nos. IV 
and V, to all others. 

The system is com: 
and well suited to 
all kinds. 

The publishers respectfully invite the attention of Teachers 
and School Officers to the above system, which is believed to 
combine simplicity, convenience, and econtdmy, both of labor 
and expense, to a greater degree than any other system pub- 
lished. Single copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


» simple, convenient, and thorough, 
systems of marking and to schools of 


36 758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
to 
< 
= 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


School Stationery and Furniture. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
Catalogues sent on application, with stamp. 36m 


FORBRIGER’S 
Drawing Tablets, 


Prepared by Arthur Forbriger, 
Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Neo. ltod | No. 5 to7 
For Primary Grades. For Gram. High Schools. 
PRICE: 
No. Tablets, 15 cents each, 


Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 
25 STROBRIDGE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati. 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 

Is one of the largest and most successful Hygienic Institu- 
tions in A and for invalids seeking health, and Teach- 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country. life amid beau- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 
cost, it is whey Send six 
cents in stamps for steel engravin and ci 

. . . JAMES H. JACKSON. 


Will secure THE NEW- 


a7 
ENGLAND JOURNAL 

nl 0 ar OF EDUCATION from 

Aug. 218t to Jan. rst, 1876. 


This is a good opportunit 


any s iber to TH 
NEW-ENGLANDw One 
send it to a friend on trial. 


36a Leicester, Mass. (Academy.) 


SSILS, MINERALS, 


Ten complete standard collections for studying or teaching 
Geology and Mineralogy, carefully prevernd and ar- 
ranged and adapted for Schools and Colleges, containing 
over 2200 specimens, 

Fossils.— 1000 specimens, representing the Paleozoic, 
Mesozoic, and Cenozoic times and subdivisions according to 
Dana’s Mauual of Geology. _ 

Rocks. — Azoic, Metamorphous, Igneous, Volcanic, and 
Sedimentary or Fossiliferous Rocks, representing the geo- 
logical divisions. 

inerals, all important varieties. Rocks and Minerals, 
400 specimens. 

Sizes—Rocks about 8, Minerals 4 square inches. 

Particular descriptions of the collections furnished. 

27 aeim P. F. MOHR, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘ARD’S CASTS.—I offer for sale one set of the 
Acapemy Serres of Prof. H. A. Ward’s celebrated 
asts of Fossils. The collection is omit and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and ools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This set 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’s 
ice for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for 820. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
ddress A. B. C., care V. £. Fournal of Education. 


A private collection of 3000 specimens, 
M | NERALS 600 species, including the rarest varie- 
ties. Price $3,500, gold. : 
BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
21 Natural History Store, 18 Arch Street, Boston. 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
« YORK CITY, have just ‘meal 4 a new edition of their 
PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Booxs and Mars on Ancient GroGrapny, His- 
ToRY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, OrtgNTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 

on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, with me and based on 
many years’ experience in Forei ie, will prove to 
be a most useful and inidiepenesite Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
* porter, iI; University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 


Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post- 
age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 


The regular sessions of the College begin on the first 
Tuesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
. Fees for a full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 
pan course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;—Matriculation 
$5.00 ;—Practical Anatomy, fic ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
uates of other Medical Co ;—Students who 
have attended two full courses at other Medical Colleges, or 
one at this and one at W Dowling we For further 
particulars address J. W. » M.D., Dean, N 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name 
ciass No, and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six words, and 
column for number of errors, On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 

This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proo. 
+ nome and can be written upon and erased thousands 

times. 

Sample copy mailed, (postage paid,) on receipt of the re- 
‘ail price, 10 cents. 

For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 

Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


The Voice of Masonry 
AND 
FAMILY MAGAZINE 


Is an eighty page, 8vo Monthly Magazine. Price, $3.00 per 
year with premium, in advance. Has able contributors, and 
is one of the best of its class of publications. Specimen 


copies, 25 cents. 
Address 


W. BROWN, Publisher, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Or 
THEO. CURRAN, 
8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. CITY. 35¢ 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction, Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. 

heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 


Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupo_px Keene of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 


Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 
Office in Boston, Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A. M. 23 


For 65 of the prettiest Visiting 


Cc § you ever saw. In order 
CENTS 


that you may see what they are, 
I will send by return mail, 6s 
with your name neatly print 
on them, upon receipt of 25 cts. 
and a three-cent stamp. You 
will have samples of Glass, Mar- 
ble, Snowflake, Damask, Repp, 
Tinted, and White Bristol. The 
stock shall be first-class. I have 
the most particular and expert 
printers to be obtained in the country, and employ no inex- 
perienced boys to turn off cheap, second-class work. I pur- 
chase my cards direct from the —— and by the three 
hundred thousand. Being carefully printed from nickel- 
silver-plated type, the impression is the finest that can be 
made, and dees not show through on the back of the card. 
I reject quantities of stock that other printers would use ; 
and throw away bushels of printed cards that many printers 
would say are good enough. No blurred or imperfect work 
leaves my establishment I have many agents who say my 
cards are the best and cheapest they ever saw. I have 66 
styles of type that I use for Visiting Cards alone; and more 
than 50 Unde of cards. Some say they know about fifty 
places to get cards, and that they | ewe my cards and prices 
to all others. PRINTERS in all parts of the country are 
sending me orders, for they say I can furnish them on better 
terms than they can afford to give tho same class of work. 
Every week my cards are growing in favor and — , 
** More than pleased “ was so well satisfied before,” 
are almost unanimous expressions. ‘ry them, and you will 
= the same. Write plainly and give full address. Mone 
unded, if the cards don’t suit. Remember, the cards will 


be sent by return 
W. C. CANNON, 
35d 46 Kneeland St., BOSTON, Mass. 


Misfit Carpets! 


and Misfit English Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Clot attings, &c. 
very cheap, at the place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
_ Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 
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ouR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. _ 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


The above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stift covers 


slin. 
Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) 


all the price printed above. 
Vor introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


THE WESTERN 
Hournal of Education 


IS THE UNION OF 


The Chicago Teacher 


AND 


The Minnesota Teacher. 


Is devoted to the general promotion of the interests of 
Education. Has no special educational hobbies to ride, but 
continually favors educational progress. To this end it is 
open to a proper presentation of any question that has an 
educational bearing. It has an ideal concerning all educa- 
tional interests, and works for its realization by every grade 
of school in the land. It respectfully and earnestly solicits 
the advice and support of teachers and school-officers every- 
where, and of all others who are interested in the success of 
public education, 

W. BROWN, 
Editor and Publisher, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Prors. U. T. CURRAN anv H. H. BELFIELD, 
Associate Editors. 
Published Monthly, at $1.50 a year, inva- 
riably in advance. 
CLUB RATES.—Three copies, each $1.35. Six copies, 
each $1.25. Ten copies, each $1.20. Single copies, 15 cts. 


ee <a may be made by draft or Post-office order. 


MUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
EBstablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Co rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Wotary Hane: 
i for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Fire Alarms, 


Warran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cinciunatéi. 


Price to Teachers, $1.00. 


A BOOK THAT NO TEACHER CAN AF- 
FORD NOT TO HAVE. 


THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 
The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a practical Teacher Of many years experience, should 
be in the hands of all who are interested in Education. All 
Teachers will find it of practical value in their every-day 
work in teaching Arithmetic. A review says of it: 

“Who would suppose there was much to learn in ordinary 
multiplication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is orig- 
inal, invented by a practical calculator (a nephew, by the 
way, of the renowned ‘Peter Parley’), which does for the 
Petty operations of ordinary business what ithms accom- 
plish for the obstruse problems of Science. No live teacher 
can afford to remain ignorant of it.”” 

Note these features: 

1. It makes practical Paits igures i 

2. It contains an account of the famous Rapid Reckoners 

and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 

3. It gives the Contractions by skilled Accountants of 
every profession, many of them never before published. 
publisher mPrises the fullest set of Practical Tables ever 

5- It explains the technical 

me rules of Measurement adopted 
. ©. It teems with Problems, ical, s lative, and amus- 
ing, thus becoming a Examina tion. 

q It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 
ey: It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can 
: instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any month 

. 1 to A.D. 3,000. 

ird edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. ' 
Address 


FRANK CHATFIELD, 


35 New Haven, Conn. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


without the surface being injured. BACH. | Manufacturers of Milita 
: ! ry, Sporting, Hunting, and Target Breech-loadi Carbi Pistols, 
No. 1, inches, two marking surfaces, $ .30] breech mechanism. Pronounced by the highest military authorities, 
or avin en competitors from nat t i 
tuo “ pr ag be ions a imbledon,” Dollymount,” and “ Creedmoor Manufac- 
6, six +90 | Li 


six shots. 
Armory at ILION, N. Y. 


sportsmen, noted hunters, and champion 
te at all ranges. The Champion Gun of 


vers 3 ; ‘ouble and Single Barreled Shot-guns, superior to all foreign makes and at much less price. 
kewise Revolvers, Pistols, and Derringers; Army, Navy, Police, House, and Pocket sizes ;—one, two, four, five, and 
New model Army Revolver, just out; the best extant. Ammunition, &c., &c. 

E. REMINGTON & SONS, 28: and 283 Broadway, N. Y. (Box 3994). 


ARAM SOR 
ESTE 


~_ESTERBROOK ECO 
® FALCON PEN. 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 


It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The ‘blues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 


as a new combined ANTI- 
CLINKER SHAKING AND 


Patented Fune 15, 1875 and handle, which can be opera- 
ted by any ferson, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 


place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious | \ 


Ash-pit withad justable Sifting Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings, furnished on application. 
0. W. WHITE & CO., 
art Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillott or descriptive name 


‘rape Mark, 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


WwW. have established in connection with the New- 
ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 


by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 
Families with Private Instructors, etc. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 

Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 

For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 


DUMPINGGRATE,with Zver| 


BOYNTON 
Wrought: Iron 
Furnace! 


Last winter’s use 
roved them to 
unequaled b 
any Furnace sol 
for POWER, 
Durability, and 
Economy. 
Examine these 
before purchas- 
_— ing others. Sold 
Dealers gen- 


BOYNTON & CO. 
Manufacturers, 


234 Water St., N.Y. 
27 


Send for circular. 


G. SHATTUCK, 
Manutacturer ot 
School Furniture, Settees, and Chairs, 


73 FULTON 8ST., BOSTON. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 23 


Reading Nursery. 


HARDY FRUIT, 
SHADE, anv ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS, &c. 
at this Nursery, grown on the spot, suit 
to this latitude. 


Twenty-eight years of ience in this 
line enables us to advise what it is well to 
plant; and our culture, if examined, will 
enable visitors to see how to treat trees. 

An immense stock 
in large variety. Jt is proper n 
Evergreens in September. 

Extra APPLE and PEAR, ROCK 
MAPLE, &c., &c. 

Send for Catalogue, containing 40 pages, 
with 25 illustrations and much instruction. 


J. W. MANNING, 
READING. MASS. 


as to our plans, address 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 
22 No. 16 Hawtey St., BOSTON 


wanted.” Samples sent 
conte, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Very Easy to Erase, 


ns Black. 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTIon 

It is easily applied with ordi int brush, and 
with common skill can make upon any 
smooth surface, which will be ee from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 


- 


Sold at all School Book and Stationery 


Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


THE CELEBRATED 
Light—Duravie, 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil 
Adopted and extensively U ED 
for the last Six Years by the 


ew York, iladelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 


-Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton 8t., cor. Church, 


Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


New-England Journal 


We have procured for those desiring 
to BINDERS i Journal, two 
styles ef very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 


the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address VNEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 2" 
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ROBERT PATON & SON, 
Furniture 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Settees, 


Orders filled in 
all parts of the 
country. 
Catalogue sent on application, with stamp. 
28h 26 GROVE sST., N.Y. 


iii 


Most Approved 
Pattern. 


j 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. = is 
REM INGTONSY 
Pa LACK i 
\ B THE UNRIVALED S | 
SILICATE) 
LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 
| 
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| 
| 
“46 E.14th NEW YORK. 
| 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
" Walter Smith says “ they are 
receipt 
| J 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Museum of Mineralogy, Geology, 
A COMMERCIAL NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 2 College Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


nd Zoology, 


SYSTEMATIC CABINETS in the above Sciences are made for ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, and UNIVERSITIES, at prices ranging from $500 to $10,000 or 
more. Especial attention is given to this Department, and Estimates and Plans given for large collections. 


A large selection is also offered of INDIVIDUAL SPECIMENS of a choice character, in each Division, as noticed below : 


The series of Minerals contains beautiful, choice specimens of all the more important species of Spars, Earthy Minerals, Ores, and other 
M | N E RALS. classes, from many celebrated American and Foreign localities, including the mining districts of Cornwall, Saxony, and Hungary. 


RO c KS We are at present compiling a full suite of Rocks from all Formations and all Countries. 


Conglomerates, and all other varieties of special lithological interest will be fully represented. 


FOSSILS. 


Granites, Porphyries, Serpentines, Slates, Marbles, Sandstones, 


A very extensive stock of fossil or Organic Remains, from all the great Geological Periods. Choice can be given among many thousand specimens of 
fossil Corals, Crinoids, Echinoidea, Brachiopods, Gasteropods, Orthoceras, Nautilus, Ammonites, Trilobites, and other Crustaceans, Fishes, etc. 


0 ILS The Casts of Celebrated Fossils from the Royal Museums of Europe and from the chief cabinets of America, comprise about 800 
CASTS OF F SS » of the most perfect specimens of the most important forms known to Geological Science. 


Iguanodon, Megatherium, Deinotherium, Mastodon, and other great monsters of olden time. Illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


Icthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, Pterodactyle, 


ST FF FD AN | M ALS Stuffed specimens of Fishes, Batrachians, Saurians, Ophidians, Chelonians, Birds, and Mammals in every Natural Order and in 
U » great abundance of Genera and Species. These are very carefully mounted, and accurately determined. Also Skins of the same, 


and many kinds preserved in alcohol. A large assortment of foreign Birds’ Eggs. 


SK FE LETONS Skeletons of animals of all classes and orders throughout the entire Vertebrate Series. These are beautifully and scientifically prepared, and 
+ are furnished mounted on pedestals or disarticulate, as may be desired. An enumerative catalogue of the Skeletons and Skulls. 


INVE RTE B R ATES The Series of Sponges, Gorgonia, Corals, Asteridz, Echinoidea, Shells, Crustaceans, and other Invertebrates, is at the present time 
« unusually rich. They are both dry and preserved in spirits. 


@@ It is intended to keep in store, so far as practicable, all Natural Science Specimens required by Teachers and Museums. 
Prof. HENRY A. WARD, Rochester, N. Y. 


Casts and of Skeletons. 


Address, 


Send for circular, and for catalogues of 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Agents. 


THE EXCELSIOR SCHOOL DESK 
/s the most Comfortable, Convenient, Durable, and in all respects the BEST in the Market. 


= The curve of the seat and back is constructed 
: = 


r conforms perfectly to 
the bodily shape in a sitting posture. 

It has an ample seat -su port, and does not 
cause spinal difficulties. t hinges and seat- 
— are so arranged that the desks cannot 
work loose. The woodwork is ash and black- 
walnut. They are of best material throughout. 

_ Over oo Excelsior School Desks are now 
in use. They are used in Pawtucket, Woonsock- 
et, Willimantic, Biddeford, Gardner, Leominster, 
Nahant, Franklin, Medway, and numerous places 
in New England; also in Philadelphia, Brooklyn 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, St. Louis, an 

“| extensively West. 

e ask particular attention to these School 
Desks ; and school directors are invited to send for 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and prices. A sample 
will be sent to any Board of Education contem- 
plating the purchase of School Furniture. 

Liberal inducements will be offered purchasers 
this season. Don’t purchase till you have exam- 
ined the Excelsior Desk. 

Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ridpath’s School History 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


on scientific principles, and 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its many distinctive 
excellences are the unity, accuracy, and brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality ; 
the elegance, beauty, and originality of the Style, and its superb Illustrations. These consist of beautifully col- 
ored chronological charts, applying the objective method to the study of History; a series of progressive maps, 


Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success in adapting the work to the need 
of both teacher and student. Price $1.75. Copies for examination to Teachers and school-officers on receipt of 
half price. Specimen pages sent free on application. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


m 
F. L j 
Pint Medals, etc. a specialty. Superior work” | teachers and School Officers will address 


lower t 
ished Orders by mail promptly attended F. B. SNOW, Manager, 
work always on hand. 26 22 No. 16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(\GF~ This department is designed as a medium between 
Teachers destring tions a oped desiring to employ 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


yy situation by a Teacher of experience, a 
college graduate. The highest testimonials furnished. 
Address Box 20, Petersham, Mass. 35e 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY—A Teacher who un- 
derstands Mechanical Drawing, and can teach Mathe- 
matics. Address P. O. Box 334, Providence, R. I. 34Cc 


OR SALE — Family and Day School; has been in suc- 
cessful operation for 20 years; average number of family 
pupils, 2o—of day scholars, 80. Price $8000; terms easy ; 
immediate possession given. Address W. H. G,, Box 1818, 
Portland, Me. 34 tf 
ANTED —A School in the count a young lady 
graduate of the Salem Normal School’ Coad references. 
Call, or address TEACHER, 39 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 
ees SALE— Buildings conveniently located, and admir- 
ably adapted for Boys’ Classical School or Ladies’ Sem- 


inary, and summer boarding, with beautiful surroundings ;— 
accommodations for fifty pupils. Offered at half its cost ; 
terms easy. Apply to Hiram Orcutt, West Lebanon, 
New Hampshire. 33 tf 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


ROST & ADAMS, 
Importers and dealers in every description of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS.- 
ATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ STATIONERY. 


Sheet Wax, 
and all Materials used for Wax-F lower making. 
33m 33 and 35 Cornuitt, BOSTON. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 


A, 4. WALKER #& CO., 
No. 594 IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 
‘All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
ican Note Papers, v or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 2% 


JUST OUT: | 
Song Tablet, 


By Irvine Emerson, author of ‘SONG LAND,” and 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
A k for High anp GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 
Acapemiss, SoctaL SINGING, AND SINGING SCHOOLS. 

Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, and 
sold for the low price of Firry Cents. 

Either of above books sent rveia on receipt of pri 
Address (as most wr in publishers, B OWN & 
GROSS, Hartford; ORL DO LEACH, 142 and 1 
Grand Street, New York; BENJAMIN H. SANBORN, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 36 


Representative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


[/n this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
Sor any book desired and know that the order will receive 
fac attention, or of whom t may buy books or school 
be sure of able dealing and the 

st terms. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin § Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text"Books, and in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston 


Offer a large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 
Books in various departments of Literature. Prompt and 
careful attention given to erders, and correspondence is so- 
licited. Stati of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 
College Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 

Agents for AMERICAN EpuCaTIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
ool and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


UTTLE & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOXBUYERS will find their orders 


executed with wy and promptness by GEO. 
STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, ©. 

Letters uiry as to prices, etc., are invit ny boc 

will be carefoliy forwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

272 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 
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